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INTRODUCTION 


In a nationwide televised press conference on March 4, 

1971, President Nixon discussed the extension of the Indochina War 
into Laos and Cambodia by South Vietnamese troops and American air 
power. He called on the American people to stand behind him "while 
the jury is still out, " and asked the nation "not to harken to the 
drumbeat of television commentary which takes a pessimistic view of 
the war. "* 

It is incredible that anyone continues to believe the jury is 

still out. A Gallup Poll revealed that 73 percent of the American 

people want our participation in the war terminated by the end of 
o 

1971, and according to Harris Poll 65 percent of the nation thinks it 

3 

is immoral for the United States to be fighting in Vietnam. The 
former Secretary General of the United Nations, U Thant, was driven 

* Los Angeles Times (March 5, 1971). 

2 

"Gallup Poll" published January 31, 1971 (questions asked 
January 9-10). 

3 

"Harris Poll" published November 11, 1971 (questions 
asked October 25-31). 
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by his observations to call this mismatch between United States 

technology and the small underdeveloped nations of Indochina one of 

4 

the "most barbarous" wars in history. The distinguished columnist, 
Walter Lippman, called Vietnam "The most unpopular war in 
American history. . . . The way which most deeply affronts the 
American conscience. The position of this dissertation is that the 
only adequate response to the continuation of this colossal mis¬ 
adventure in Indochina which has produced such monstrous destruction 
and suffering is moral outrage. The Christian Church's greatest 
scandal is that the Indochina War does not scandalize it. The 
repetition of the horrors have deadened normal feelings; the repetition 
of lies has withered the will for truth. So people are numbed, 
anesthetized, and silent. 

Many scholars believe the United States became involved in 

6 

Vietnam "almost by accident. " Some think its leaders committed 
America to Vietnam as the defender of freedom. This writer is 
personally inclined to give a generous interpretation to the initial 
involvement. As the American presence in Vietnam is evaluated, it 

4 

Robert McAfee Brown, Abraham Heschel, and Michael 
Novak, Vietnam; Crisis of Conscience (New York; Association Press, 
1967), 

^Quoted in American Report (October 18, 1971). 

£ 

°Brown, p. 26. 
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seems evident now that many of the nation’s policies were based on 

errors of judgment--errors made, however, by leaders whose 

7 

motives were good in the beginning. Yet to persist in these errors 

of judgment year after year with extraordinary callousness to the 

anguished suffering in Vietnam reveals the depth of the war's 

immorality. President Kingman Brewster of Yale referred to this 

callousness in a recent speech: 

To my mind the basic flaw in our Southeast Asian war policy 
is moral. Policy seems to be shaped and discussed as though 
America had no concern for the sanctity of human life as 
such, as though we cared only about American lives. 8 

The facts are inescapable. We face another year of war and bombing 

and blood abroad and of rancor, deceit, and decay of decency at 

home. "Each day the war lasts, we move closer to a terrible destiny 

9 

and each day we become a little more worthy of it. " 

The nation is not receiving moral leadership from the 
Christian Church. There is little left to validate the Christian way 
of life if churchmen remain silent in the face of all that brutalizes a 
people and injures so many of their brothers and sisters in Indochina. 

7 

Neil Sheehan, The Pentagon Papers (New York: Bantam, 
1971), p. 647. 

g 

Kingman Brewster, From address to Yale alumni (June, 

1971). 

9 

D. J. R. Bruckner, "Does Anybody Remember . . . ?" 

Los Angeles Times (December 27, 1971). 
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An awakened Christian Church throughout America, mobilized for 
peacemaking, would do much to bring sanity and righteousness once 
more to this land. It is not too late. Peace in Indochina must be 
made the most urgent religious issue in America. 

When Albert Camus was asked to address a Roman Catholic 
order, he told them bluntly that they were not practicing what they 
preached: 

What the world expects of Christians is that Christians should 
speak out, loud and clear, and that they should voice their 
condemnation in such a way that never a doubt, never the 
slightest doubt, could rise in the heart of the simplest man 
. . . that they should get away from the abstraction and 
confront the blood-stained face history has taken on today. ^ 

This dissertation uses as a case study the efforts of one 
Christian Church to end the moral nightmare of the Indochina War. 
All Saints’ Episcopal Church, Pasadena, California, through the 
Peace Operations Center (POC), has become deeply involved in the 
anti-war movement and the writer is the Rector of this parish. We 
have joined our voice with thousands of others across the nation: 
’’Stop it, Mr. President. In the name of God, stop it!" 

We shall address ourselves in this dissertation to three, 
main areas of concern: 

^Albert Camus, Resistance, Rebellion and Death (New 
York: Knopf, 1960), p. 71. 
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1. The classical theory of the just war and its relation 
to the Indochina War. 

2. A theological foundation for the mission of the Church. 

3. The Peace Operations Center as a case study of the 
Church's mission to the world. 

It is the contention of this dissertation that the Church must 

not only arouse the conscience of the nation, but also move toward 

the task of the reformation of conscience itself. One reason the 

peace movement has failed to bring Middle America into serious 

discussion on the war is that we have been excessively dependent 

11 

upon moral indignation. The political balance between a continued 
Nixonian Vietnamization and an authentic early end to the war rests 
with the conscience of Middle America. This conscience must be 
reawakened if there is to be an end to the daily bloodbath which we 
have come to know as the Vietnam War. 

The Church must shout its moral outrage, for to remain 
silent in the face of such gross evil is to forfeit its integrity. In so 
doing it is imperative that it provide carefully reasoned moral 
arguments for its protest. A government that distorts words and 
concepts does a disservice to the cause of peace and humanity. 

■^This theme is explored by Patrick P. McDermott, "Peace 
Movement vs. Vietnamization, ” Catholic World (April, 1971). 
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Likewise, the protestors who abandon sobriety and rational debate 

12 

betray the cause they profess. 

The problems the Church faces in identifying the moral 
issues of modern war are excruciatingly complex. Automated 
warfare and guerilla-counterinsurgency conflict have emerged under 
the nuclear umbrella. Yet in earlier centuries men of great intellec¬ 
tual power and moral sensitivity have explored the moral questions 
of war. In developing his own position of unequivocal opposition to 
the Indochina War, the writer of this dissertation attempts to explore 
some of the tradition of the historical positions of Christianity on war 
and peace. 

The "theology of hope," which has been a creative influence 
in giving shape to the writer’s own theology of "The Church in 
Mission" will be explored. An analysis of a local peace center’s work 
to fulfill the promise of universal peace concludes the dissertation. 

Some who are deeply involved in anti-war movement will be 
deeply distressed with moral theological discourse at such a late 
hour, for they cannot mute the sound of anguished cries from the 
suffering children of Indochina. Nevertheless, it is the writer’s firm 
belief that the Christian Church can exert enormous influence over 

12 

Ralph B. Potter, War and Moral Discourse (Richmond: 

John Knox Press, 1969), pp. 17, 19, 31. 
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United States' political policies on Indochina by changing the way- 
people think about the ethical dimensions of the war . 

In the spring of 1971 Richard Nixon summoned newsmen to 

the White House press room for an announcement on Vietnam and 

announced a continuation of troop withdrawals. This fitted smoothly 

into the administration's two-year-old plan of winding down the war. 

By the end of 1971, there were 400,000 fewer troops in Vietnam than 

when the President took office. A Newsweek account of the press 

conference describes a president who exuded confidence and they 

stated this self-assurance was not unfounded. The facts that the air 

war has increased substantially over the last three years and even 

recently the ground war has been marked by a greater level of 

violence do not seem to bother Americans. 

One of the things the Administration's Vietnamization program 
has accomplished is to change the pigmentation of the casu¬ 
alties. But few Americans seem to be troubled by the moral 
issue posed by that fact. As a result, Richard Nixon may 
have solved the political dilemma that he inherited with 
Vietnam. . . . He is well on the way toward achieving what 
many had once thought was impossible--wrapping up the war 
in a way that will satisfy the voters and avoid an immediate 
diplomatic disaster for the U. S. 13 

When the Christian Church makes peace in Vietnam the 
most urgent religious issue in America, it will force Middle America 


13 "Vietnam: Nixon's Way Out, ” Newsweek, LXXVIII:21 
(November 22, 1971), 28. 
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to face unequivocally the immorality of the Vietnamization of the war. 
When loyalty to truth becomes the most urgent demand of patriotism, 
Americans no longer will be able to evade the political bankruptcy of 
the Indochina policy. This dissertation grew out of a commitment to 
the God who calls His people to be "Pilgrims of the Promise” and 
workers in the coming Kingdom of peace and righteousness and truth. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CLASSICAL THEORY OF THE JUST WAR AND 
ITS RELATION TO THE INDOCHINA WAR 

CHRISTIANITY'S HISTORICAL ATTITUDES 
ON WAR AND PEACE 


In Roland Bainton’s very lucid and helpful historical survey 
of the Christian position on war, he wrote: 

Broadly speaking, three attitudes to war and peace were to 
appear in the Christian ethic: pacifism, the just war, and the 
crusade. Chronologically they emerged in just this order. 

The early Church was pacifist to the time of Constantine. Then, 
partly as a result of the close association of church and state 
under this emperor and partly by reason of the threat of bar¬ 
barian invasions, Christians in the fourth and fifth centuries 
took over from the classical world the doctrine of the just war, 
whose object should be to vindicate justice and restore peace. 

The just war had to be fought under the authority of the state 
and must observe a code of good faith and humanity. The 
Christian elements added by Augustine were that the motives 
must be love and that the monks and priests were to be exempted. 
The crusade arose in the high Middle Ages, a holy war fought 
under the auspices of the Church or of some inspired religious 
leader, not on behalf of justice conceived in terms of life and 
property, but on behalf of an ideal, the Christian Faith. Since 
the enemy was without the pale, the code tended to break down. ^ 


14 

Roland H. Bainton, ChristianAttitudesToward War and 
Peace (New York: Abingdon Press, 1960), p. 14. 


9 
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These attitudes were not rooted in different views of God, 
and only to a very slight degree in a different view of man. They all 
agreed that man was depraved but disagreed significantly in how to 
deal with his depravity. The problem becomes acute in the relation¬ 
ship of the Church with the State. Pacifism has commonly despaired 
of the world and often disassociated itself from politics and always 
from war. The advocates of the just war believed that force could 
i restrain those who would do evil and the Christian should support the 
State in these endeavors and fight in those wars sanctioned by the 
State. The crusade believed that it should impose its will upon a 
recalcitrant world. "Pacifism is thus often associated with with¬ 
drawal, the just war with qualified participation, and the crusade with 

16 

dominance of the Church over the world. " 

These three views had taken shape by the end of the Middle 
Ages and reappeared in various forms throughout Christian history. 

Pacifism 

The early Church repudiated war and it was a rare occur¬ 
rence when a Christian served as a soldier prior to Constantine.- 
This rejection of war was not based on any particular biblical 
imperative; the New Testament remained neutral on the subject of 

15 Ibid., p. 15. i6 Ibid. 
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soldiers. This pacifism resulted not from legalism but from the 

mind of Christ. The Christian's unique contribution to society's 

problems in the first three centuries of the Church’s history was not 

a new political theory or a new code but a new scale of values. 

The quality of Christian love transcended the highest in Judaism 
and Hellenism. . . . Christian love was directed toward the 
prodigals of the world. It was a love which sought the wayward 
and stooped to suffer and to share. ^ 

This distinctive quality of Christianity was most clearly 

seen in the transformation of the idea of peace. The issues of the 

relation of Christian love to the political problems of the State were 

seldom raised in the New Testament. The Christian’s peace is that 

reality which is part of God's Kingdom. There is victory, but it is 

over the powers of darkness. It meant the absence of not only war 

but contention. The peace among nations flowed out of the peace God 
18 

gives to man. 

Reinhold Niebuhr was one of the most forceful opponents of 
pacifism during World War II, but in his polemics against Christian 
pacifism he always agreed that in the New Testament Jesus reveals 
the absolute normativeness of the law of love of the Kingdom of God 
as the final and authoritative revelation of what is ethically ultimate. 

"^Ibid., p. 54. ^Ibid., p. 55. 
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Not only does Niebuhr give general assent to the rightness of 
love, but also agrees with us (pacifists) in defining that love in 
particular as the Sermon on the Mount defines it, as self-giving, 
non-retaliating, non-calculating, as mirroring the gracious love 
of God for the unworthy and disobedient sinner. He therefore 
has no respect for those who by a dubious exegesis attempt to 
justify violence on the basis of the New Testament. *9 

Pacifism in the New Testament centers on the yielding 

spirit—unwilling to resent indignities--rather than on plans and 

20 

strategies for world peace as in the classical tradition. There is 
also the positive note for the peacemaker. Pacifism is the contrac¬ 
tion of two Latin words, pax ("peace") and facere ("to make"). It 
is the abstraction of the Greek word Jorrci ot , which 

means "peacemakers. " Hans-Werner Bartsch contended that any 
Christian understanding of pacifism should start with an active 
interpretation of the word, since Christians who adopt this word as a 

designation of their own discipleship obviously tried to implement the 

21 

demands of the Sermon the Mount to be peacemakers. 

The early Church was pacifistic until Constantine. No 
Christian author during this period approved of Christian participation 


IQ 

John H. Yoder, "Reinhold Niebuhr and Christian Pacifism." 
Mennonite Quarterly Review, XXIX:2 (April, 1955), 105. 

20 

Bainton, p. 64. 

21 

Hans-Wemer Bartsch, "The Foundation and Meaning of 
Christian Pacifism, " in New Theology (New York: Macmillan), VI, 

185. 
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22 

in war. 

Since the early Christians thought Jesus would return and 

consummate the Kingdom of God, they were generally unwilling to 

serve in the military activities of the Roman Empire. When they no 

longer believed the Second Coming was imminent, they still knew 

the Christian law of love called them to peace. Tertullian said: "If 

we are enjoined to love our enemies, whom have we to hate? If 

injured we are forbidden to retaliate, who then can suffer injury at 
23 

our hands?" 

Origen of Alexandria wrote in A. D. 248: "We do not fight 

24 

under the emperor although he requires it. ” The early Christians 

believed, with Tertullian, that "Christ, in disarming Peter, disarmed 
25 

every soldier. " As members of a minority religious sect 
Christians, in the first three centuries, like the Jews, were usually 
not forced to enter the Roman Army. But even when they were, they 
chose to suffer the consequences rather than fight. They believed in 
the world and social responsibilities but objected to war because 
there was a more excellent way. When a Roman spokesman 
complained that the Christians were shirking their civic responsibili¬ 
ties by refusing to serve in the Army, the Christian theologian Origen 

22 Bainton, p. 66. 2 ^Ibid., p. 77. 2 ^Ibid., p. 69. 
25 Ibid., p. 73. 
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replied, 

We do our ruler better service than do those who bear the 
sword. Truly we do not go with him into the battlefield, not 
even if he commands it. But we fight for him in our camp of 
holiness, wherein we pray to God/26 

The early Church was not socially irresponsible; their 
aversion to bloodshed was the conviction that it was incompatible with 
love. The objection of the early Church to war lay in this scruple to 
killing rather than in social indifference as is evidenced in the will¬ 
ingness of Christians to serve in the police force. Bainton felt it 

possible to harmonize this participation in police work by the early 

27 

Christians with their condemnation of warfare. Although all 
varieties of pacifism emphasized love and aversion to killing, some 
forms were a radical withdrawal from the world to await the coming 
of Christ and left the outcome of the war against the Barbarians up to 
God (Tertullian), and other forms of pacifism attempted to be 
pragmatic and redemptive (Origen). 

This same tension was evident in the historic peace 
churches in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Anabaptists 
believed the call upon Christians was for obedience, discipleship, and 
the imitation of Christ. The great tragedy under Constantine of the 
fusion of the Roman Empire with the Church meant the Christian 

26 Ibid., p. 83. 27 Ibid., p. 80. 
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28 

should withdraw from all social and political life. The Quakers, 

on the other hand, were ready to offer counsel to the rulers on the 

use of the sword, while refusing to participate themselves. They 

were committed to peace through politics. George Fox, in refusing 

to fight with Cromwell, said, "I live in the virtue of that life and 

29 

power that takes away the occasions of all wars. " They saw those 

participating in war as far off from the greater perfection of the 

Gospel but did not deny them their integrity as Christians. Hence the 

Quakers have always been able to address themselves to an entire 

nation in the name of justice and humanity--even if their appeal to 

30 

pacifism fell on deaf ears. Most pacifists today are unwilling to 

affirm this ethical pluralism. Reinhold Niebuhr was willing to 

recognize as valid any pacifism which agrees to recognize Niebuhr’s 

nonpacifism as equally valid. John Yoder is unwilling to accept this, 

for he contends this renders irrelevant any talk about ethical 

considerations. He argued there is one knowable good and it is 
31 

pacifism. This absolutistic position of pacifism borders 

hazardously on the edge of self-righteousness. The position is even 

32 

more forcefully articulated by Hans-Werner Bartsch and the 

28 Ibid., pp. 154-156. 29 Ibid., p. 158. 

8 ^Ibid., p. 159. 8 ^Yoder, p. 114. 82 Bartsch. 
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inherent danger of self-righteousness has caused many peace- 
oriented Christians to reject this answer to the problem of war. 

The Just War 

The Christian Church faced a new situation after the 
Roman Emperor Constantine in the fourth century granted freedom of 
worship. Christians became part of the political and social life of 
the Holy Roman Empire. They began to be concerned that if Rome 
fell, the Church would fall also, or at least lose the tremendous 
gains it had made. The progress of the Church was thought to be 
linked with the political stability of the Empire. Rome, therefore, 
had to be defended when it was threatened by the barbarian invasions. 
In the fusion of the Pax Romana and the Pax Christiana , the pacifism 
of the early Church is almost blotted out. Even the clergy served in 
the army; only a few monks continued to transmit the pacifism of the 
early Church. 

Saint Augustine, in the early fifth century, was the first 
theologian to explain the conditions under which a war was justified 
and Christians could legitimately fight in it. The Sermon on the 
Mount had been burnt into his heart and he was steeped in the writings 
of the persecution. Still, he believed the coexistence of the Church 
with the Empire. Such a man found no easy solution to Christianity 
and society, war and peace. He knew killing was wrong, but he 
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thought that a threat to the Roman Empire was a threat to the Church, 
and he felt it might be permissible for a Christian to kill in defense 
of the Faith. 

Augustine’s view of man was a somber one. With men 
living in the dark shadows of sin, Christian perfection on earth was 
abandoned and the dream of peace on earth vanished. Swords never 
have been beaten into plowshares and never would. "Such security is 

i 

I never given to a people that it should not dread invasions hostile to its 

33 

life, " wrote the Saint of Hippo. Peace comes only after this corrupt¬ 
ible puts on incorruption; perfect peace is reserved for the eternal 
world. 

The just-war theory of antiquity was gathered up under 
Augustine and these elements emerged: 

1. The inward motive is what is important. One could love 
his enemy and still kill him. In fact, said St. Augustine, 
a Christian soldier ought not to kill his enemy unless he 
loves him. 

2. A private individual did not have the right to defend his 
life. He was supposed to turn the other cheek, as Christ 
commanded. The rulers determine when the sword is to 
be used, and then only by those under authority. 

3. Justice must lie on one side only. 

4. All coercive activities of the State should be done in a 
mournful mood. 

^Bainton, p. 91. 
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Augustine accepted many elements in the classical position 
34 

of the just war: 

1. Peace must be esteemed as the ideal and recourse to war 
a last resort after all mediation has failed. Hence the 
primary object of war is the validation of justice. 

2. The war must be conducted in such a way as not to pre¬ 
clude the restoration of peace. Hence various codes 
restrained the use of violence. Plato said that indiscrimi¬ 
nate violence against women, children, and innocent ones 
was not allowed. 

As the just-war theory was refined in modem Church 
history, three categories were consistently part of the determination 
of the justness of a conflict. 

1. Due proportionality. 

2. Just cause. 

3. Just means. 

John Yoder argued that there could never be a war which 
was just and righteous in a Christian definition of the word. These 
criteria are useful in defining the cases in which the use of violence 
is the least illegitimate. 

When the conditions traditionally posed for a just war are not 
fulfilled, then a war is unjust to the point that even a state, 
resolved to use violence, is out of order in its prosecution. 35 


34 

Ibid., pp. 33-43. 

35 

John H. Yoder, The Christian Witness to the State. 
(Newton, Kansas: Faith and Life Press, 1964), p. 49. 
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Due proportionality. This principle of ’’proportionate 

grave reason, ” as Paul Ramsey called it, is the justification of one 

good or evil effect only by weighing the greater good or lesser evil of 

the other effects let loose in the world. This fact of prudence counts 

the cost and weighs the balance of the good and evil effects that a war 

produces. Reinhold Niebuhr contended that not to do lesser evil 

37 

and allow greater evil to prevail would be gravely wrong. Ramsey 

also argued that it is never right to intend or to do a wrong act in 

order that good may ensue, such as a strategy of nuclear deterrent 

38 

aimed at the destruction of cities. 

Just cause. The just cause and just means criteria deal not 
with the consequences of war but more with the intrinsic justice of the 
acts of war. The just cause, according to the theory of Ramsey, 
grows out of the ethic of Christian love. Not only are we to help the 
beaten man by the side of the road by our compassion but we are to 
prevent attacks upon him. This work of justice which attempts to 
enforce order within the world community may resort to force in 

u Paul Ramsey, The Just War (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1968), pp. 87-88, 142, 189-191. 

37 Ibid., pp. 429-430. 38 Ibid., p. 147. 


i 

| 
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effecting this resistance to tyranny, oppression, cruelty, and 

39 

dehumanization against those for whom Christ died. 

Just means . Justice in war severely limits its conduct. 
Since it is for the innocent and helpless of the earth that we engage 
in war, we cannot kill innocent people in order to get at the enemy. 
Hence the position arises for immunity for noncombatants from 
direct attack or from the collateral effect of an action. This prin¬ 
ciple of discrimination not only prohibits attacks upon noncombatants 

but also deals with the intentions of an action. Their intention must 

40 

be for the good of the noncombatant. 

Crusades 

During the Middle Ages the Church became so deeply 
involved with the political situation that it accepted war as a legiti¬ 
mate instrument of public policy. Saint Thomas Aquinas laid the 
foundation for a moral judgment on any particular war and the just- 

war theory, especially within Roman Catholic thought, has served 

41 

as a guide to the consciences of Christians for centuries. 

Christ's command to love one’s enemy took on a new 

39 Ibid., pp. 142-143. ^Ibid., pp. 397-399. 

41 

Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica (Cambridge, Eng.: 
Blackfriars, 1964), II-III, 40, Art. 1. 
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definition during the Crusades of the Middle Ages. These wars were 

fought either under the auspices of the Church or with an inspired 

religious leader. They were fought, not on behalf of justice conceived 

in terms of life and property, but on behalf of an ideal, the Christian 

Faith. "Since the enemy was beyond the pale, " any restraining code 

42 

tended to break down. 

The crusading idea requires that the cause be holy, that the 

I war be fought under God and with His divine aid, that the crusaders 

be godly and their enemies infidels, and that the war be prosecuted 

unsparingly to the glory of God. Bainton indicated that the crusaders, 

who felt God would scatter their enemies, disposed of the Sermon on 

the Mount by combining Matthew 5:34 with Psalm 139 and kept both 

love and hate: The soldier must "love his enemies as they are his 

43 

enemies, and hate them as they are God’s enemies. " 

That crusading spirit was not limited to the Middle Ages. 

The "holy war" attitude during World War I was evidenced by the 

Bishop of London’s words, "Kill the Germans ... I look upon it as 

44 

a war for purity . . . and everyone who dies in it as a martyr. 

As World War II raged and Hitler was on his demonic crusade to 

42 43 

Bainton, p. 14. °Ibid., pp. 148-150. 

44 Ibid., p. 207. 
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exterminate the Jews, a Canadian minister, reflecting the mournful 
spirit of Augustine, said: "We expect nothing from this war except 

that everything sweet and precious will be crushed out of life for 

45 

most of us. Nevertheless, we could do no other. " 

Christianity has struggled with these three historical 
attitudes toward war and peace through most of its life. We shall 
now turn to an historical and critical survey of the Vietnam War and 
evaluate it within the context of the just-war theory. 

VIETNAM WAR--STAGES OF INVOLVEMENT 

The Pentagon study reveals the extent to which four earlier 
administrations progressively developed a sense of commitment to a 
non-Communist Vietnam, a readiness to fight the North to protect 

the South, and an ultimate frustration with the whole effort--although 

46 

this anxiety was never acknowledged to the public. To these must 
be added President Nixon’s—so now five administrations have built up 
American political, military, and psychological stakes in Indochina. 

A most concise and trenchant account of this involvement is 
presented by Theodore Draper. He divided the United States 

45 46 
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involvement into five stages. This dissertation follows his outline 

and expands it at points from other sources, as well as discussing 

two additional stages which bring the war into the present moment. 

In this account Vietnam shall be presented as a prime example of the 

adage that those who fail to heed the lessons of history are bound to 

repeat past mistakes. Writing from the vantage point of intimate 

association with President Kennedy and dealing precisely with 

Vietnam, Arthur Schlesinger stated that "error creates its own 

reality. " Throughout this dissertation's evaluation of the Vietnam 

misadventure, the position is held that what went wrong were errors 

of judgment and misinterpretation of facts rather than malicious 

falsification. The last few months have greatly threatened this 

judgment. The gross evil of it all, however, is that the United States i 

continued in these errors year after year even when it was clear that 

we had been politically maladroit in our initial involvement. Rather 

than admitting mistakes in the political and economic areas, the 

49 

United States turned inevitably to military power. It is a sad story 

47 

Theodore Draper, "American Crisis, " Commentary, 

XLIII:1 (January, 1967), 27-49, cited by Brown, p. 27f. 

48 

Bernard B. Fall, Vietnam Witness, 1953-66 (New York: 
Praeger, 1966), p. 3. 
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and one which has dishonored America before the world. 

First stage. The initial stage in the United States’ 

military involvement in Vietnam was the substantial financial 

assistance given to the French during their hostilities with the 

Vietnamese regime (1946-1954). From a warm relationship with 

Ho Chi Minh’s Democratic Republic of Vietnam in Hanoi in 1945-1946 

and "a rather well-documented refusal to let France use American- 

donated military equipment in Indochina, ” there is an almost 

incomprehensible transition to full-fledged support for France as 

early as 1950 and prior to the outbreak of the Korean War. ^ This 

watershed decision in the winter of 1949-1950 to provide military aid 

to the French was to affect American policy in Vietnam for two 

decades. This decision, which was made amid growing concern over 

the expansion of communism in Eastern Europe and Asia, reversed 

Washington’s longstanding reluctance to become involved with French 

colonialism in Indochina."^ The Pentagon study says the Truman and 

Eisenhower administrations made far-reaching decisions on Vietnam 

policy so that when John F. Kennedy became President in 1960 he felt 

the American government was already heavily committed to the 

52 

defense of South Vietnam. 

^Fall, p. 5. ^Sheehan, p. 5. ^Ibid., p. 4. 
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The eight-year war cost the French $10 billion, and the 
United States delivered $1.1 billion in aid before the cease-fire. 33 

Second stage. The second stage was the choice of Ngo Dinh 

Diem as the man on whom the United States would stake its policy 

after the French defeat. After the decision of Diem to violate the 

Geneva Conference and not have elections to unify Vietnam, the 

United States became fully committed to a separate South Vietnam 

state and assumed the role of political leadership in Saigon to the 

54 

total exclusion of all other powers. 

In October of 1954 President Eisenhower wrote his famous 

letter to which supporters of our Vietnam intervention point as the 

key to our "commitment" to South Vietnam. In his letter Eisenhower 

promised aid to Diem, "provided that your government is prepared 

to give assurances as to the standard of performance it would be able 

to maintain in the event such aid were supplied. Eisenhower 

hoped that American aid would make the government of Vietnam "a 

strong viable state, capable of resisting attempted subversion or 

56 

aggression through military means. ” Lyndon Johnson, ten years 

D3 Fall, p. 39. 54 Brown, p. 28. ° 5 Ibid. 

56 Ibid., p. 29. 
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later, pointed to that letter and said our commitment is the same as 
it was with Eisenhower in 1954. The only difference was that 
Eisenhower had placed the burden of resisting aggression or sub¬ 
version on the South Vietnamese. 

Diem had the opportunity to develop a democracy of free 
dissent in South Vietnam and produce a working government through 
economic and political reforms. Instead he established a cruel 
dictatorship, which according to Draper, "silenced, exiled, im¬ 
prisoned and put to death all rivals and critics indiscriminately . . . 
and the Communists picked up allies as quickly as he made 

— "7 

enemiesUnder Diem, South Vietnam was decaying from within. 

Phom Van Dong, Premier of North Vietnam, made this 

contemptuous but candid observation of Saigon's leader in I960: 

Diem's position is quite difficult. He is unpopular, and the 
more unpopular he is the more American aid he will require to 
stay in power. And the more American aid he receives, the 
more he will look like a puppet of the Americans and the less 
likely he is to win popular support for his side. ^8 

Third stage . The United States moved into another stage 

of the war when President Kennedy’s policies produced a "broad 

commitment” to Vietnam's defense, giving priority to the military 

59 

aspects over political reform. The President and his advisors, 

^Ibid. ^Fall, p. 112. ^Sheehan, p. g4. 
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according to the Pentagon study, considered defeat unthinkable and 

assumed the mere introduction of Americans would provide ’’the elan 

60 

and style needed to win. ” 

There were many recommendations for a commitment of 
American troops--McNamara said in November of 1961 that the 
I ’’maximum U. S. forces required on the ground in Southeast Asia will 
not exceed . . . 205,000 men" u --but President Kennedy rejected 
: these proposals. He was, nonetheless, moving into deeper involve¬ 
ment. On December 14, 1961, President Kennedy sent Vietnam’s 

President Diem a letter promising ’’to help the Republic of Vietnam to 

62 

: protect its people and preserve its independence. ” and he increased 

the number of advisors from 800 to 17,000. The judgment of the 

Pentagon study is that while President Kennedy's actions stopped 

short of a decision to commit ground troops, nevertheless, ’’the 

limited-risk gamble undertaken by Eisenhower had been transformed 

63 

into an unlimited commitment under Kennedy. ” 

Diem’s regime was an intolerable failure in South Vietnam. 
He was unable to produce support for political and social reform and 
his cruel, repressive tactics had created deep scars in the country. 
Hence, as early as September 24, 1960, Ambassador Durbrow cabled 

60 Ibid. 61 Ibid., p. 85 . 62 Fall, p. 331. 

^Sheehan, p. 84. 
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President Kennedy: "It may become necessary for U. S. government j 

I 

64 • 

to begin consideration of alternative courses and leaders. " Results | 

of the consideration: the coup of Diem occurred and the military side 

65 

of the war was given higher priority than the political side. 

i 

Fourth stage. The fourth stage of American involvement in | 

i 

i 

Vietnam was the unequivocal commitment of American soldiers to ! 

fight a land war in the jungles of Vietnam. The reasons given by the ! 

j 

various administrations are indistinct, ambiguous, and sometimes 
distorted. 

One explanation is America responded to an outside aggres¬ 
sion. The State Department maintained that in contrast with guerrilla 
wars in Greece, Malaya, and the Phillippines, "the war in Vietnam 

t 

is not a spontaneous and local rebellion against the established govern- | 
ment. ... In Vietnam a Communist government has set out 

66 

deliberately to conquer a sovereign people in a neighboring state. " 

The other side says the strife is from insurrection. The 
Viet Cong represent a genuine uprising against a series of unpopular j 
and tyrannical regimes in Saigon and say they can offer the South 

64 Ibid., p. 87. 65 Ibid., p. 109. 

°U. S. Department of State Publications 7839 (February, 

1965), as quoted in Fall, p. 234. 
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Vietnamese people a valid alternative to the Saigon dictatorship and 

to domination by China or Russia. 

Bernard Fall said the actual truth lies somewhere between 

67 

the two views of outside invasion and insurrection. It must be 

understood that armed opposition to the Diem regime inside South 

Vietnam had existed, in one form or another, from the partition of 

Vietnam in 1954. Apart from the Communists, there were many 

i nationalistic, religious sects which did not bow the knee to the 

68 

government of Saigon. °° In the absence of any legal opposition to the 

government in the South, all dissent became conspiratorial and, 

: sooner or later, joined the resistance forces. The Communists were 

; confident of winning in the promised elections in 1956, and waited 

fairly peaceably for their hour of victory. 

As President Eisenhower was to remark in his memoirs later, 
every responsible observer estimated that the North Vietnam 
leader. Ho Chi Minh, would win even an uncoerced Pan- 
Vietnamese election by 80 percent of the popular vote. 69 

When the South Vietnamese refused the elections, the 

Communists began their work of terrorism and securing the villages 

of the South by revolutionary warfare. These guerilla activities 

extended to Communist influence to about 80 percent of the 

67 Fall, p. 235. 68 Ibid., pp. 141-159. 

69 Ibid., p. 236. 
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70 

Vietnamese countryside by 1962. The North Vietnamese 

Communist Party recognized and endorsed the National Liberation 

Front in May, 1959, but there seems to be little evidence that North 

Vietnam directed the initial guerilla activities in the South. When 

there was such an overall threat to the existence of the Saigon regime, 

71 

the actual military threat was comparatively secondary. 

In December of 1964 the Johnson administration pointed to 
I 400 regular troops, 325th Division, from North Vietnam as the 
explanation for the massive use of American troops. General 
Westmoreland said: 

Early in 1965 we knew that the enemy hoped to deliver the coup 
de grace by launching a major summer offensive to cut the 
Republic of Vietnam in two with a drive across the central 
highlands to the sea. I had to make a decision and did. I chose 
a rapid build-up of combat forces, in the full knowledge that we 
should not have a fully developed logistic base to support these 
forces. 72 

But Fall wrote in October, 1965: "No intelligence officer was ready 

to swear that the 325th as a unit had joined the battle in South 
73 

Vietnam. " Senator Mansfield, heading a congressional committee 


70 Ibid., p. 283. 71 Ibid., p. 284. 

72 

"General Westmoreland Reports on Vietnam War, " 

U. S. News and World Report (November 28, 1966), p. 45, cited by 
Brown, p. 31. 
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to Vietnam, said by the end of 1965 only 14,000 of the supposed 

230,000 enemy forces in the South were North Vietnamese regular 

soldiers. These are Mansfield’s words: 

When the sharp increase in the American effort began in early 
1965, it was estimated that only about 400 North Vietnamese 
soldiers were among the enemy forces in the South, which 
totaled 140,000 at the time. 

74 

These figures have the confirmation of the Defense Department. 

It must be remembered that the initial United States’ 

bombing of North Vietnam in February of 1965 and a commitment of 

200,000 American troops by the end of 1965 was in response to 

"foreign aggression. ’’ With this awesome decision by Johnson and 

his advisors, the critical threshold of the Vietnam war was crossed 

75 

with "virtually no domestic criticism. " 

The position of the writer of this dissertation is only an 
interpretation (one the Pentagon study tends to substantiate, however), 
and it is that the Johnson administration realized the Saigon govern¬ 
ment was ready to collapse and that maintaining a non-Communist 
South Vietnam was possible only through our military intervention. A 
civil war requires political and economic solutions, but foreign • 
aggression demands a military response. Therefore, Johnson 
disregarded the Intelligence Department’s analysis which stated, 

74 75 

Ibid., p. 32. Sheehan, p. 237. 
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The primary sources of Communist strength in South Vietnam 
are indigenous and arise out of the revolutionary social aim of 
the Communists and identify with the nationalism which 
struggled for independence from France;?® 

and assumed the position that the United States was assisting an ally 

whose borders had been invaded by a foreign power. 

Fifth stage. Although the State Department and the 

Defense Department had argued against the use of American combat 

troops--for it would give "ammunition for Communist propaganda 

which falsely proclaims that the United States is conducting a ’white 

77 

man’s war’ against Asians" —the fifth stage of involvement had the 
United States assume full responsibility of carrying out the aggres¬ 
sive military operations of the war. It became America’s war. This 
turning point in our policy occurred at the Manila Conference of 
October, 1966. 

With the disintegration of the South Vietnamese government, 
the United States was faced with two options, according to Bernard 
Fall, and both resembled inauspiciously those which faced the wes¬ 
tern alliance at the time of the French siege of Diem Bien Phu: 

76 Ibid., p. 242. 

77 "Vietnam: The Struggle for Freedom. " (U. S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1964), cited by Brown, p. 31. 
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constantly increasing escalation under open-end conditions or 

7 8 

surrender of a regime and country one had "adopted as a protege. " 

The United States opted for escalation for, in the words of 

President Johnson on May 4, 1965, "we will do whatever must be done 

to insure the safety of South Vietnam from aggression. This is the 

79 

firm and irrevocable commitment of our people and nation. " So a 
"search and destroy strategy" became our way of war; counter¬ 
insurgency replaced popular support of the people with technological 
and tactical innovations; and the acceptance of the desirability of 
inflicting defeat on the enemy rather than denying him the victory 
opened the door to an unconscionable amount of force. 

The more the internal situation in South Vietnam deteri¬ 
orated, the more the United States bombed and the more troops were 
committed. At this point in time, 1965 to 1967, the United States 
was not interested in a cease-fire, for it would have surely ended 
in total disaster for crumbling Saigon. "What kept South Vietnam 
afloat ... is American firepower. No offer of unconditional 

discussion from Washington, or of concessions by Hanoi, is going to 

80 

change that central fact." 

In spite of increased military efforts, the United States 
78 Fall, p. 256. 79 Sheehan, p. 416. 80 Fall, p. 321. 
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was still losing the war to the superbly trained and highly motivated 
guerrilla terrorist units in the villages. By now. North Vietnam was 
fully committed to the war. The only ways to deal successfully with 
. the effective Viet Cong guerrilla war were (1) to rebuild the whole 
political, social, economic structure of the country and virtually 
remake the country from top to bottom; (2) to supply one to two 
: million American soldiers in the field--the number required for the 
I 15-to-l ratio suggested as the only way to root out the guerrilla 
terrorists; (3) and to rely more heavily on air power to break the 
enemy’s will and convince Hanoi to stop the Viet Cong insurgency in 
the South. 

On March 2, 1965, the air assaults began on a sustained 

basis in spite of strong warnings of many advisors that the bombing 

81 

would not succeed. By air and sea, the United States invaded North 
Vietnam to prove the cost for continuing the war was too expensive, 
and in search and destroy missions sought to root out the Viet Cong 
in the South. 

Sixth stage. Johnson decided to halt the escalation of the 
war in the spring of 1968. 

Two types of warfare died from 1965 to 1967 in Vietnam, in 

81 

Sheehan, p. 386. 
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: both North and South: counterinsurgency was one of them and the 

i 

i national war of liberation was the other. They were both killed by 

I g2 

: the sheer mass of American firepower thrown into the conflict. Yet 

: the war went on for alternatives to escalation were never pursued 

seriously, and American military input became a commitment in its 

own right, requiring no further justification. 

President Johnson had committed 525,000 American ground 

j troops to Vietnam by January, 1968, and General Westmoreland 

asked for 200,000 more troops and warned that it would probably not 
83 

be enough. 

According to the Pentagon study, Dr. Harold Brown, then 

Secretary of the Air Force, advocated all-out bombing on all 

remaining important targets in North Vietnam "without the present 

scrupulous concern for collateral civilian damage and casualties. " 

His objective was "to erode the will of the population by exposing a 

„84 

wider area of North Vietnam to casualties and destruction. 

A fork in the road had been reached, for the alternatives 
stood out in stark reality. In meeting these requests for further 
military escalation, President Johnson would have to completely 
Americanize the war, call up all reserve forces in this country, and 

82 Fall, p. 293. 83 Sheehan, p. 597. 84 Ibid., p. 606. 
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ask Congress for vastly increased expenditures—as well as risk the 
direct intervention of China. 

The President’s advisors were deeply divided; great 
pessimism pervaded their counsel. McNaughton, Undersecretary of 
Defense, wrote the following memorandum in January, 1966: 'The 
present U. S. objective in Vietnam is to avoid humiliation. " He 
suggested that Washington ought to consider settling for something 
short of military victory. 

Some will say we have defaulted if we end up with anything less 
than a Western oriented, non-Communist, independent govern¬ 
ment, exercising effective sovereignty over all South Vietnam. 
But this is not so. The U. S. end is solely to preserve our 
reputation as a guarantor. 85 

This could mean, according to McNaughton, a coalition government 

including the Communists, a free election in which the South 

succumbed to the Viet Cong or to the North, or even an anti- 

American government. McNamara shared most of McNaughton's 

86 

views and echoed his pessimism about the ability to win the war. 0 

McNamara sought in October, 1966, to persuade President Johnson to 

cut back on the bombing of North Vietnam and seek a political 
87 

settlement. Also in May of 1967 he urged a considerably more 

85 Ibid., p. 472. 86 Ibid., pp. 472., 514. 

87 Ibid., p. 510. 
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limited overall objective in Vietnam—which "amounted to a recom¬ 
mendation that we accept a compromise outcome. " He stated that 
our commitment wasn’t to insure a non-Communist South Vietnam but 
to guarantee their freedom to determine their own future, and we had 

no obligation to do this in face of corruption and failure to cooperate 

88 

by the people of the South. 

The McNamara recommendation created a great rift in the 
administration, and he was soon appointed as president of the World 
Bank. Yet Johnson could not disregard his views, for there was also 
great domestic dissent, dissatisfaction, and disillusionment about 
both the purposes and the conduct of the war. Several experiences 
helped focus Johnson’s decision to deescalate the war. On February 
14, 1968, the President went to Fort Bragg, North Carolina, to say 
goodbye to the brigade of the 82nd Airborne going to South Vietnam. 
The experience was one of the most profoundly troubling ones of the 
entire war. These were seasoned troops and they were grim. Many 
had only recently returned from the ugly conflict of Vietnam. The 
President was asking them to make the sacrifice and they displayed 
no enthusiasm. "It may well be that the dramatic decisions of the 
succeeding month and a half that reversed the direction of American 

88 Ibid., pp. 535-536. 
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policy in the war had their genesis in those troubled handshakes. " 

On March 11, 1968, Senator Eugene McCarthy received a 

slight plurality over the President in the New Hampshire Democratic 

primary with a vigorous campaign against Johnson's war policies, and 

Robert Kennedy announced on March 16 that he would seek the 

Democratic nomination for president. 

President Johnson had emphatically and angrily told Arthur 

Goldberg on March 20 that he was not going to stop the bombing; 

however, he discussed on March 25 and 26 the request for more 

American troops and increased bombing with his Senior Informal 

Advisory Group—familiarly known in Washington as the "Wise Men. ” 

Only the previous fall they had approved escalation of the war; yet 

now their decisive advice against escalation probably steadied the 

President if he were wavering on his decision of the direction the war 

should take. The turnabout of most of the "Wise Men" left the 

90 

President "visibly shaken." 

In his speech of March 31, 1968, President Johnson 
announced his intention of reducing the bombing in North Vietnam and 
concluded, "I shall not seek, and I will not accept, the nomination of 
my party" for reelection. 

The price for military victory was much higher than the 
^Ibid., p. 594. ^Ibid., p. 610. 
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public was willing to pay. 

Seventh stage. President Nixon’s Vietnamization program 
is the present stage of the war. 

Mr. Nixon campaigned for the presidency and was elected 
on the promise that he had a plan to end the war. By January 1, 

1972, he had reduced United States’ ground troops by 400,000. He 
desired a military victory but wanted to pay the lowest political cost 
! possible. In order to maintain popular support at home the 

President "winds down" the war. Americans will not tolerate long 
lists of American casualties, nor will they permit one million, or 
perhaps two million, American troops to be committed to ferret out 
the guerrillas. Instead, America is relying on massive firepower. 
The United States has taken the cheapest possible course. American 
lives will be saved. The South Vietnamese people and countryside 
will now pay the cost. 

Vietnamization has been extraordinarily successful in 
silencing domestic criticism of the war, for it gives the war a low 
profile in this country. But the war is not "low profile" for the 
Vietnamese peasant. He must bear the suffering of the continuing 
war, whether or not American soldiers are dying. 

The Cornell study—under the guidance of Raphael Littauer, 
professor of physics, with the assistance of nineteen professors and 

g 

% 
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scholars--recently revealed the full scope and character of the 

continuing air war. These are the principal conclusions reached in 

91 

the Cornell study of the air war in Indochina: 

1. The total American bomb tonnage dropped in the Indo¬ 
china War on an area the size of Texas is expected to reach 6.2 
million tons by the end of 1971. This is three times the tonnage of 
World War II. The peak years were 1968 and 1969. More bombs 

i have been dropped on Indochina in President Nixon's three years of 
office than the total dropped (2.9 million tons) during World War II 
and Korea combined. 

2. Troop withdrawal is not intended to include reduction of 
the air war over the Ho Chi Minh trail. The South Vietnamese are 
not capable of assuming this aspect of the conflict. 

3. An estimated 325,000 civilian deaths have occurred in 
the last five years, while about six million South Vietnamese are 
thought to have become refugees as a result of artillery and aerial 
bombardment. 

4. The bombing has failed to reach its political goals. The 
destruction of Indochinese societies continues while more and more 
governments become dependent for their survival on American arms 

91 
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and firepower. 

5. The air war has been a severe shock to all the natural 
ecological systems of Indochina. 

6. The Nixon administration apparently plans to continue 
the bombing and air support and assistance operations for the 
indefinite future. 

On December 26, 1971, the United States launched around- 

| the-clock bombing strikes against North Vietnam. The new campaign 

is the biggest since the full-scale bombing halt, November 1, 1968. 

j ’The strikes are in reaction to enemy activity which imperils the 

diminishing U. S. forces currently in South Vietnam. " Pentagon 

92 

■ sources reported. 

The evidence suggests the United States is winding up the 

air war with the same vain hopes that it held for so long for the 

ground war, hopes that victory in one form or another can be manu- 

93 

factured in American munitions factories. 

94 

The following figures show most poignantly what "winding 
down" the war and "Vietnamization” really means: 

92 

Los Angeles Times (December 27, 1971). 

93 

"Editorial, ” Los Angeles Times (December 28, 1971). 

94 

Fred Branfman, "Bloodier Than Ever, " American Report 
(October 18, 1971). ~ 
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Monthly bombing average: 

Johnson's years 59,704 tons 

Nixon’s years 95,402 tons 

Monthly civilian casualties toll average: 

Under Johnson 95,000 

Under Nixon 130,000 

' America's support of one repressive regime after another 

in South Vietnam has been an almost total political misjudgment. 

i Rather than admitting its errors, the United States turned to what it 

knows best: military might. Its dependence on massive military 

power over the last decade in Vietnam has produced a moral night- 

95 

mare. "They have made a desert, and have called it peace. " 

VIETNAM—AN UNJUST WAR 

In the past the concept of the "just war, " highly elaborated 

in Roman Catholic doctrine and an essential theme in Protestant 

thought, has been generally used to justify the war in which a nation is 

engaged. John C. Bennett, a distinguished social ethicist, remarked 

in a recent address at All Saints’ Church that 

it is doubtful if there has ever been a time when the traditional 
concept of the "just war" has been used so generally and to such 
a great extent to declare a war to be unjust while it was still 
going on at a terrible cost. 


95 

Tacitus Cornelius, The Life of Agricola (Baltimore: 
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The pacifist postion has little place in Roman Catholic 
history, for they have carefully developed the "just-war” criteria 
to determine the morality of a particular conflict. Hence the 
development in Roman Catholic thought that now most wars are 
probably immoral and unjust is a tremendous change in the Church. 

; To those who disparage the sophistries on the just war as irrelevant 
in the nuclear age of guerilla and counterinsurgency warfare, the 
j only appropriate response is "the just-war theory cannot be repealed; 

• 96 

it can only be violated. " The just-war criteria, state the limit 

beyond which violence is a nonhuman and nonpolitical activity, and 

the point beyond which military force becomes senseless slaughter, 

and weapons no longer are the instruments of peace but of insanity. 

When the Roman Catholic bishops of the United States 

declared that the Vietnam War was "immoral" and "unjust, " they did 

97 

so within the context of their tradition. The new aspect, however 
[and the writer of this dissertation intends no judgment here], was to 
use the criteria to condemn a war rather than to justify participation 
in it. This is an amazing development in view of the past tendency of 
the American Catholic bishops, with few exceptions, to be controlled 
by a kind of superpatriotism and an absolutistic anti-Communism. 

96 

Ramsey, p. 164. 

97 

Los Angeles Times (November 20, 1971). 


i 
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A group of Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish theo- 

; logical students stated in 1967 at a Seminarians' Conference that the 

religious community must reach a consensus on the just-war 

I doctrine, for only within this context can selective objection to war, 

rather than an absolutistic position of pacifism, be the grounds for 

l nonparticipation in the Vietnam War. Paul Ramsey, who has been 

most responsible for restoring to public consciousness the traditional 

I criteria of the just war, agreed with this urgent appeal for agreement 

on the principles of a just war. But he took strong issue with the 

seminarians when they wrote: "The spirit of these principles 

■ demands that every war be opposed until or unless it can be morally 

98 

justified in relation to these principles. " Ramsey said the "dear 

Seminarians have got it backward!" Moral authority is given to the 

political community in initiating the use of armed force through its 

established political processes. So a particular war, Ramsey 

contended, should be regarded as "just" and should be supported 

"until and unless" in relation to these principles it must be judged 

99 

unjust by a conscience that is formed by these principles. 

Although Ramsey’s position at this point helps answer the 
charge of moral anarchy, this writer, nevertheless, strongly 

go gg 

Ramsey, pp. 105-106. Ibid., pp. 106, 275. 
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disagrees with him. The mainline of God’s will is to foster and 
defend life. The burden of the proof lies with the advocate of war. ^ 
The Religious Community must radically change its traditional 
. stance from the idea that probably in most cases the government is 
right in its decisions and that the burden of proving the unjustness of 
' war is on the individual, to saying the burden of proof is on the 
government. The Roman Catholic Church appears to be moving in 
I this direction. Hopefully, the Protestant Church will accompany 
them! No longer within the sphere of the Church will the government 
have the benefit of the doubt in its use of military power. "You war - 
makers, prove to us your efforts are not immoral and unjust!" That 
I is a radical and remarkable change in the traditional position of the 
Religious Community and could have enormous effect upon foreign 
policy and the increasing militarization of America. According to 
Ramsey, 

The doctrine of "justice in war" is ... an explanation to 
statesmen of how within tolerable moral limits they should 
undertake, if need be, to defend and preserve such politically 
embodied justice as there is in the world. 101 

As we have indicated, the just-war theory now revolves around three 

criteria: just cause, just means, and due proportionality. When we 

^John H. Yoder, Karl Barth and the Problem of War 
(New York: Abingdon Press, 1970), p. 114. 

■^Ramsey, p. 503. 

I 
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f 

j analyze the Vietnam situation by the criteria of the "just war, M it 

J 

j is not possible for the government to prove its case , 

j 

j 

| Unjust cause . The study of the Pentagon papers makes it 

i 

| evident that behind the foreign policy axioms about the domino effect, 
i liberation wars, and containment of China, there is something 

; deeper at work. The Pentagon study reveals the perception among 

| 

| United States’ presidents and advisors that the United States was now 

| 

| the most powerful nation in the world and that the outcome in South 

I 

| Vietnam would demonstrate the will and ability of the United States 

j 

; to have its way in world affairs. Lyndon Johnson was quoted as 

| saying many times: "No American President has ever lost a war, and 

i 

I’ll be damned if I’ll be the first. Of the generals, like William 

Westmoreland, the military commander in Vietnam, and Earle 

; Wheeler, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Pentagon 

103 

! history remarks that "they were men accustomed to winning. ’’ 

McNaughton, an Undersecretary of Defense, capsulized in 1964 this 

perception in a memorandum to McNamara who was seeking to 

■ 104 

1 apportion American aims in South Vietnam: 

102 

5 Richard Hof Strader, "Peace Without Victory, ” New York 

i Times Magazine (May 19, 1968). 

' “ 1 

I 103-,, . 104.... oc _ 

; Sheehan, p. xiv. Ibid., p. 255. 
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( 

i 70 percent—To avoid a humiliating U. S. defeat (to our 

; reputation as a guarantor). 

20 percent--To keep South Vietnam from Chinese hands. 

10 percent--To permit the people of South Vietnam to 
; enjoy a better, freer way of life. 

It would be hard to claim this is "just cause” for all the suffering and 

! pain of Vietnam. 

; Karl Barth maintained the only "just cause” for war is the 

> 

| extreme likelihood of losing one’s total freedom. All other argu¬ 
ments for placing war within the tolerable moral limits are invalid!^ 
| John Bennett supported World War II and protested the way many 
1 allowed contrition for the enormous suffering to obliterate the moral 
| distinctions. The soldiers were victims of a common tragedy, but 

"they should know that on what they do depends the possibility of 

106 

justice and freedom of men everywhere. " 

; This is not the case for Vietnam. As indicated earlier, the 

United States intervened on behalf of one side within a country 
embroiled in a civil war. There was, prior to the massive buildup of 
American troops, no aggression across established international 

10S 

Karl Barth, Church Dogmatics (Edinburgh: Clark, 1961), 
111:4, pp. 460-461. 

■^Christianity and Crisis (September 21, 1942), quoted by 
Bainton, p. 221. 
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j boundaries. The Saigon regime, which America was supposedly- 

protecting, allowed no dissent and provided less freedom and reform 

I 107 

than were given in the North. It has been made clear that the 

United States' intentions are not simply to defend the South 

Vietnamese from foreign aggression. The military forces are there 

; in large measure to preserve America’s prestige and demonstrate 

the credibility of our promises to protect our allies--however 

I tyrannical they are. On January 27, 1965, McNamara agreed with 

f 

: a memorandum which stated that the United States' objective in 

i South Vietnam was "not to help a friend" but to "contain China. 

| Bernard Fall said the whole rationale of the war becomes logical 

| only if one involves the "geopolitical doctrine of containment of 

109 

Communist China. 

It is impossible to justify American arrogance that seems to 
I say the Vietnamese are better off dead than Red. Americans are 
killing Vietnamese because we are suspicious of the Chinese. We 
are ravaging the countryside and sacrificing these human beings for 
America’s geopolitical aims. We continue to rain terror from the 
skies because we must not lose and thereby besmirch our reputation. 
Ralph Potter, in his carefully reasoned approach, called the war 

107 Fall, pp. 137-139. 108 Sheehan, p. 342. 

109 Fall, pp. 293-294. 

•i 
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unjust because it does not have a just cause or just intentions. 

America is our country and we love her, yet we find 
ourselves increasingly repeating Albert Camus' words, "I would like 
to be able to love justice and still love my country. " 


Unjust means . The very height of madness and injustice 
; of the war is contained in that incredible comment by an American 
soldier in Vietnam: "We destroyed the village in order to save it. " 

| The indiscriminate killing of civilians has always been 

j considered within Christian tradition as grossly immoral and unjust. 

! Churchill, in January, 1940, reflected this position when he stigma- 

; tized obliteration bombing as "a new and odious form of attack. ” 

! 

President Roosevelt, in 1939, addressed an appeal to the German and 

Polish governments in which he stated that 

the ruthless bombing from the air of civilians in unfortified 
centers of population . . . has profoundly shocked the con¬ 
science of mankind. ... I am therefore addressing this 
urgent appeal to every government to affirm its determination 
that its armed forces shall in no event and under no circum¬ 
stances undertake bombardment from the air of civilian popula¬ 
tions or unfortified cities. 

Yet it was not long before Britain began obliteration bombing herself 
to wreck the will to resist of enemy populations. Churchill said in 
1942 that "Germany was to be subjected to an ordeal the like of which 


no 


Potter, pp. 43-44. 


$ 
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i has never been experienced by a country" and a year later declared, 

• "There are no sacrifices we will not make, no length of violence to 
: which we will not go. And then the United States dropped the 

• atomic bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki which killed 200,000 

Japanese, the majority of whom were civilians. Paul Ramsey said 

the Christian tradition unequivocally condemns this as immoral and 
112 

unjust. The act of killing noncombatants is murder and the 
I Christian tradition never gives one man the right to kill another, 

j 113 

; except when the person is ready to harm others, 
i The very nature of counterinsurgency warfare sometimes 

• 114 

! demands killing the whole village, for it houses the enemy. Many 
I observers in Saigon concede that what changed the character of the 
war was not the decision to bomb North Vietnam; not the decision to 
use American ground troops in South Vietnam; but the decision to 
wage unlimited aerial warfare inside South Vietnam at the price of 
literally pounding the place to bits. There are hundreds of well- 
documented stories to the effect that this merciless bombing hurt 
thousands of innocent bystanders. Bernard Fall wrote, 

^^Winston Churchill, quotations cited in Bainton, p. 225. 
112 

Ramsey, pp. 249, 453. 

113 Ibid., p. 159. 114 Ibid., pp. 436, 481. 
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Every observer in Vietnam meets several American officers 
who will curse loudly everytime they hear a jet overhead 
because it again means an invisible objective hit blindly--for an 
F-105 travels too fast to see what he hits and must be guided on 
his target by a Forward Air Controller in a spotter plane. ^-5 

"All war is barbarous, " it is said, "so one can’t be 

squeamish. " Since all war is immoral and the distinction of just and 

unjust is blurred, Herman Kahn said that no moral judgments can be 

made concerning the way it is conducted. The moral issue is 
\ 116 

; dismissed in favor of technical judgments. Such an attitude would 

lead to a total moral decay of our nation. 

Since the Vietnam War is within the villages where the 

enemy forces are mixed with the civilian population, there are far 

more civilians killed than soldiers. The lowest estimate of the ratio 

117 

of civilian to military deaths is 3-to-l and the highest is 9-to-l; 

• and the CIA reported that 80 percent of the casualties from the air 

118 

war in North Vietnam are civilians. (According to a New York 
Times report, April 10, 1971, between 25,000 and 35,000 civilians 
in South Vietnam were killed in 1970 alone.) 

People were horrified that the Nazis attacked cities, killed 
civilians, burned children, leveled towns to the ground, deported 


115 Fall, p. 299. 

lift 

°Ramsey, p. 219. 

■^Brown, p. 38. 

1 1 O 

°Sheehan, p. 523. 
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| inhabitants, and scorched the earth. They were condemned at the 
i 119 

i Nuremberg trials for such crimes. And yet the United States has 
done precisely the same things in Vietnam. Even if the Vietnamese 
j had been aggressors against the United States, there are some things 
| a nation can never do. Evil for evil is the epitome of sin and 

I . . 120 

I injustice. 

j Sensitive people grieve for a person like Lieutenant Calley 

i 

j for his part in the My Lai massacre. Calley said at the trial: "I 

i 

s 

i felt then, and I still do, that I acted as I was directed and carried out 
j orders. Our job was to destroy everyone and everything in the 

i 

j villages. " That is a monstrous thing to say. He was tried and 
convicted for this illegal act. Yet for sensible men of conscience if 
it is illegal for Lieutenant Calley to kill civilians at a distance of 
thirty feet, it is illegal for pilots to kill, injure, and make refugees 
of millions of civilians at 30,000 feet. 

Exceeds limits of due proportionality . One can hardly 
comprehend the horrendous results of the Vietnam War: the 
devastation of Indochina--three times the tonnage of bombardment 

119 

Nuremberg Principle VI, Clause 6, quoted by Robert 
McAfee Brown, ,f War Crimes" (New York: Clergy and Laymen 
Concerned, 1971). 

■^Ramsey, p. 247. 
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" 121 

| as used in all of World War II; eight million refugees--nearly 

f 122 

| one-third of the population of Indochina; the millions killed and 

1 maimed; the staggering number of children burned alive with napalm; 

; and a corrupt, dictatorial regime in Saigon sustained by the presence 

1 

5 of American military power. There is also an erosion of conscience 

.1 

| in America, and our basic decency as a people can no longer be 

i taken for granted. 

£ 

j The good, to be accomplished in that small, strategically 

\ irrelevant country, cannot possibly balance the evil that is being done 

I to the Vietnamese, to our soldiers, and to the integrity of our 

! 123 

i nation. 

j 

The United States is involved in an unwinnable war. In this 
writer’s opinion the great sacrifice of life that Vietnam has claimed 
is unconscionable in a war that cannot be won on the battlefield unless 
the Vietnamese people are annihilated. It is now clear that a 
military victory in Vietnam would be a tragic moral defeat, a human 
disaster. 

Townsend Hoopes shared what John McNaughton, the close 

121 A/r .„ 

Mitgang. 

122 

Kennedy Subcommittee Report on Refugees, as quoted 
in American Report (October 18, 1971). 

123 

i/0 Potter, p. 44. 
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advisor of Secretary McNamara, said to him about the dispropor¬ 
tionate force being used: 

McNaughton was by the spring of 1967 appalled by the catas¬ 
trophic loss of proportion that had overtaken the United States 
military effort in Vietnam. "We seem to be proceeding," he 
said to me in barbed tones, after returning from a particular 
White House session, "on the assumption that the way to 
eradicate the Viet Cong is to destroy all village structures, 
defoliate all jungles, and then cover the entire surface of South 
Vietnam with asphalt. "124 


ETHICAL REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR 


This dissertation proposes that the Indochina War is not 
only unjust but immoral. It protests it out of the Judeo-Christian 
heritage and upon that basis calls the religious community to oppose 
the government and seek peace. 


Sin Against the Human Family 

The Judeo-Christian proclamation is that life is God’s gift. 

In loving all persons, God has made each one incomparably precious. 
The world is the "common fatherland of all men. ” He has tied men 
together in bonds of humanity and creaturehood which they sever to 
their own peril and destruction. 

The Vietnam War is a ceaseless attack upon life; it is a sin 

124 

Townsend Hoopes, Limits of Intervention (New York: 
McKay, 1969), p. 51. 
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against the solidarity of mankind. The firmest guard against an 

125 

unjust war is the sacredness of persons. A moral, just nation 
will not inflict devastation and suffering for the cause of its own 
honor and for an advantage in the skirmishes of the Cold War. 

Many rejoice in President Nixon's announced goal to return 
more American troops to their American homeland; but few are 
willing to face the unpleasant fact that in the process we are trans¬ 
ferring military hardware into the hands of the Saigon generals, 
leaving poor peasants, who may not have the slightest idea what the 
war is all about, caught in a cross-fire between Communist terror¬ 
ism on one hand and police state oppression on the other. The bomb 
tonnage is increasing and the casualty rate for Indochina is going up. 
It is a "strange moral calculus, which argues that so long as 
Americans are not dying things are getting better and better in 
Indochina. 

As the Cornell study indicates, the crucial failure of 

Vietnam wasn’t in the area of competency but "it was a failure of 
127 

imagination. " American cities have never been bombed and our 

12S 

Ramsey, p. 163. 

1 9ft 

"Editorial, " Christian Century, LXXXVIII:48 (December 
1, 1971), pp. 1404-1405. 

127. «•*. 

Mitgang. 
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: children burned alive in the streets by the enemy’s napalm, so we 

have little empathy for the tortured Vietnamese. We have succeeded 
in getting clear pictures from the moon, but we have only blurred 
pictures of the agony and the abhorrent atrocities committed in 
j freedom’s name in Vietnam. 

The most fundamental assumption for a Christian ethic of 
war and peace is the goodness of life--the absolute sacredness of all 

i 

128 

creation. The sin of the war is to treat the Indochinese as though 
! they are not as precious to God as white Americans. This arrogance 
of military power exercised in Vietnam points to the moral bank¬ 
ruptcy of political leadership. Mercy that is not mercy for a 

i 

crippled, dying, Vietnamese child is not mercy at all. Justice which 
is not justice for the poor of the world is not justice at all. 

The Appropriate Response — 

Repentance 

It may well be that Senator Fulbright chose the wrong word 
when he said the great society of America is a sick society. Eric 
Fromm said that this is another way of excusing ourselves since 
sickness is something that happens to one involuntarily and for which 
one cannot be held accountable. Fromm asserted that American 
society is not sick but immoral for our sickness is really sin. He 

■^Bainton, p. 239. 
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may very well be right. 

When 73 percent of the American people want the war ended 
129 

by January 1, 1972, and 65 percent say it is immoral for us to be 

130 

fighting in Indochina, then the very soul of this nation is close to 
death if the administration continues to keep men in Vietnam to kill 
and be killed. 

All Americans are involved in the Vietnam morass and the 
integrity of all is being slashed in that slaughter. The problem is not 
only located in Southeast Asia. 

Responsibility is channeled up through the eschelons of military 
command and devolves also upon the civilians who control the 
military, our elected and appointed officials in Washington. 

Even there the responsibility does not end. It reaches out 
also to encompass every citizen who voted our policy makers 
into office. It rests finally upon each one of us. -*-31 

In a free society, if some men are guilty, all men are responsible. 

The soul of this nation is decaying. What does a nation do 

to its soul when it trains its young men to engage in what becomes 

indiscriminate slaughter of women, children, the aged, and the 

defenseless; when it teaches its soldiers to destroy crops and scorch 


"Gallup Poll" (January 31, 1971). 

130 

"Harris Poll" (November 11, 1971). 

131 

Seymour Melman, Research Director, In the Name of 
America (New York: Dutton, 1968), p. 13. 
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the earth and thereby hasten the malnutrition of already sick and 

feeble children? What nation can so train its young men without 

132 

destroying its soul? ”If America’s soul becomes totally poisoned,” 

Martin Luther King, Jr., observed, "part of the autopsy must read 

... „133 

Vietnam. 

We shall come out of Vietnam a chastened nation and one 
thing only will allow us to regain life and integrity--repentance! A 
sense of failure can be absorbed only after repentance. The call is 
not for guilt but change. In a culture as "psychological” as that of 
America’s in the 1970s, there is a tendency to read into the Bible 
more psychological implications than the biblical material itself will 
support. The American often thinks of repentance in terms of guilt 
and despair. But the biblical material means by repentance the 
turning around or turning back to God, which implies a repudiation of 
those acts which have brought about an evil condition. True 
repentance (y*£r ") in regard to the war means first the 

acceptance of this nation's horrible sin, and then the deliberate and 
conscious effort to cease making war and offer restitution to the 
tortured country of Indochina and America’s own broken men. 

132.,., 

Ibid., p. 11. 

133 

Martin Luther King, from an address "Beyond Vietnam" 
(April 4, 1967), quoted in Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., War and Con ¬ 
science in America (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1968), p. 50. 
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Only the nation that has faced up to its own failings and 
acknowledged its capacity for evil and sinful actions has any real 
claim to greatness. So long as we try to justify the horrors of using 
the human population of Southeast Asia as an enormous laboratory of 
technological warfare, and continue to talk of saving face and keeping 
our honor--the soul of this nation will continue to be within the grip 
of death. 


Repentance means turning from past misdeeds, but also it 
involves using the lessons learned--and paid for at such great cost to 
innocent Asian lives--as insurance that such misdeeds are never 
again repeated. Senator McGovern’s amnesty proposal could be 
symbolic of our national repentance. As D. J. R. Bruckner said 
recently. 

We all know, if the President does not, that we need healing, 
we need to rediscover our independence and our personal 
moral purposes. We need to flush out and honestly investi¬ 
gate the atrocities committed in this war; we need to bring the 
men who have fought it, at a terrible moral cost to themselves, 
back into this country with every help we can give for as long 
as it is needed. We need to bring home, without fear or 
vengeance, the men who refused to do what never should have 
been done by anyone; their return would be a pledge that it. 
will never be done again. 134 

A rebirth would come to this most powerful nation in the 
history of the world if she said--I was wrong! God have mercy! 


134 

"Amnesty to Those Who Said ’No’--A Sign of National 
Repentance, ” D. J. R. Bruckner, Los Angeles Times) (January 3, 1972). 
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The death of pride could be a rebirth of integrity. 

The Sovereignty of God- -Source of 
Unity and Hope 

The Christian Church--as Church--has never come out 

unequivocally against modern war. It has claimed a divided mind and 

135 

consequently left the decision to individual conscience. The 
issues of the Indochina War and a balance of power in Southeast Asia 
are terribly complex; there are no simple answers available to 
Christians. There will be deep disagreements over how to handle 
the problems of guerrilla warfare on a technological battlefield, and 

intimacy with God does not make us infallible guides. Our positions 

136 

on social-political issues should always be provisional. 

Yet if the United States would be faithful to the highest in its 
Judeo-Christian heritage, we think it is clear that the Church must 
urgently and passionately protest a war that is both unjust and 
immoral. It is not the complexity of this particular issue of Indo¬ 
china which most frequently immobilizes the Christian churches of 
America as much as it is, God have mercy, that they lower their 
voices to raise their budgets! 

^Bainton, p. 260. 

1 36 

Johannes B. Metz, Theology of the World (New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1971), pp. 122-123. 
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The Religious Community should lay firmly on its conscience 

the incredible reality that the American government spends two out of 

137 

three tax dollars on wars--past, present, and future. When this 

enormous power of the military is understood, we then realize that 

one of the most subtle and yet the most dangerous challenges to the 

sovereignty of the Living God is the idolatry of nationalism. The 

allegiance of the Church to America should be held under a higher 

allegiance—allegiance to the God who reigns over all nations. Often 

these loyalties do not conflict. When they do, however, the biblical 

witness is unambiguous on the right priorities: "You shall have no 

138 

other gods before me. " When the nation calls upon its people to 

participate in the continued slaughter of the innocent people in 

Southeast Asia—a call that enrages a love-formed conscience and 

goes against a commitment to a moral life--the answer God expects 

139 

of His people is unequivocal: "We must obey God rather than man." 

Down through the centuries the call of God to His Community 
has been that it be faithful. There are no more fundamental attri¬ 
butes of the God revealed in Jesus than the qualities of "justice* " 

137 

Seymour Melman, "Pax Americana II: Cost of 
Militarism," New York Times (November 3, 1970). 

138 Exodus 20:3. 

139 Acts 5:29. 
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"righteousness,” "steadfast loyalty," and "loving kindness. " God's 

peace (" TJ /£ W ") is a reality only to the extent that the other 

140 

attributes of God become a reality in our culture. Hence God’s 
peace is not the same thing as man’s peace--which is often purchased 
at the price of human repression. 

If the Christian churches remain silent in the face of such 
gross immorality, then there is little left to validate their integrity. 
The Church simply is not at liberty to stick to safe and manageable 
subjects while the world convulses with violence and slaughter. And 
if the unity of the Church depends upon silence and passivity as the 
war continues, then it is a Church whose unity is spurious to begin 
with. Its wholeness lies in a faithful obedience to the Lord of love 
and mercy, not in a tacit agreement to keep everyone on board while 
waiting for a conflict-free consensus before raising its voice. The 
Church might succeed in avoiding the conflict, but, in Johannes 
Metz’s words, it would only be "the graveyard peace of a dead 
life. ” 141 

In our commitment to the sovereignty of God, whose 
promise and power to offer new life to mankind are vindicated In the 
life and resurrection of Jesus, the work for peace must continue in 


■^Bainton, p. 17. 
141 

i Metz, p. 135. 
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daring hope. This is God's world and He will have the final word. 

Even beyond personal death and the death of human history, the 

Living God reigns and shall be victorious. God has promised His 

people peace "when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, and 

142 

neither shall they learn war anymore, " and He calls men out of 

the suffering and torture of this age toward the new world. His 

promise is our hope. It would be an awful day for humanity if defeat 

drives Christians into cynicism and robs them of the driving power of 

their call. The loss of hope would be the death blow to civilization. 

When the Church loses its capacity for hope, it loses its capacity to 

143 

shape history. "Behold, I make all things new. " In this promise 
Christians work for peace. 

Our Vision and Our Dissent 

The Christian Church must critically evaluate the policies 

of the Indochina War, as well as mobilize its resources to stop the 

killing. It is clear now that the previous administrations and generals 

144 

escalated the war just as far as the American public would tolerate. 
During the year 1966, when the "hawks" of the nation had the upper 

142 

Isaiah 2:4b 

* ^Revelation 21:5. 

144 

^Sheehan, pp. 237, 257, 269, 480. 
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hand in our Vietnam policy and many responsible clergy were calling 

for the churches to counteract the pressure to expand the war--Paul 

Ramsey resisted the peace efforts of John Bennett and others with the 

incredible statement that the call for ending the war will "diminish 

the broad middle base of political support for the government’s 

present policy of firmness and restraint, thus eroding the moral 

145 

authority for its present position. ... It was such talk as this 

which mollified Middle America into silence while the nation plunged 

more deeply into its illegal, immoral, and unjust war in Vietnam. 

The Pentagon papers suggest two realities which indicate 

146 

why public debate and dissent are imperative to a free society. 

First, they show beyond cavil how the decisions affecting America’s 
participation in and conduct of the war were planned and executed 
while their far-reaching political effect and significance, fully 
appreciated at the top reaches of government, were "either 
deliberately distorted or withheld altogether from the public. " 

Second, almost no one in the upper ranks of the administration during 
this crucial period of 1965 and 1966 was probing into the basic 
political issue on which the military operation depended: 

Ramsey, p. 495. 

146 

Suggested in New York Times Editorial (January 21, 

1971). 
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Was the Saigon government’s control of South Vietnam of such 
vital long-range interest to the United States that it warranted 
an open-ended American military involvement--or was this 
really an unexamined conclusion that had already become an 
article of faith? 

The raison d'etre of the war is the missing factor that committed 
America to a major land and air war in the jungles of Southeast Asia. 

Had a full and frank debate taken place in Congress and in 
townhalls and parish halls across this land, perhaps the events in 
Vietnam would have moved in another direction. The devastating 
disclosures of the Pentagon study should at least dissuade Americans 
of one false tenet of patriotism: "The policy makers have access to 
information not available to us. Therefore we must be quiet and 
trust that they are doing the right thing. " A widespread acquiescence 
in this belief would speed the death of the democratic process. When 
the superpatriots cry that dissent and protest are un-American, they 
are, in truth, urging this nation toward dictatorship. Only where 
tyranny reigns are citizens expected to suppress differences of 
opinion. When Vice-President Agnew spews his vitriol on the peace 
demonstrators and President Nixon calls them bums, they are 
hitting at the very vitals of the American democratic system. Free¬ 
dom of dissent means freedom to be against one's government on the 
most critical issues. As Justice Jackson said in his opinion on the 
Jehovah’s Witness flag salute case, 
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| freedom ... is not limited to things that do not matter much, 

i That would be a mere shadow of freedom. The test of its 

| substance is the right to differ (with the government) as to 

| things that touch the heart of the existing order. 

Both Barth and the proponents of the "new eschatology" 

i| provide the theological presuppositions on which dissent is based. 

.1 The State has legitimate claims upon its citizens, and a 

| man’s relationship to God--in Barth’s view--does not absolve him 

“5 

• rt 

1 from his obligation to the State. When one refuses to support the 
| State in a particular enterprise, he should be convinced that by his 

<3 

% 

| opposition he stands and acts for the political community as truly 

•y 

* willed by God. His refusal to support the State has the character of 

§ appealing to a more perfect order of life which God is calling the 

| 

| political community to be. Hence a citizen’s conscientious dissent is 

i 

3 148 

considered an act of loyalty to the State. 

jS 

I According to Johannes Metz, "man is changing more and 

% 

\ more from an observer of the world to its shaper. His view of the 
| 149 

ij world is its transformation. " The Christian, he wrote, must be 

j 

I prepared for a painful estrangement from the present world situation, 

it 

3 not because he despises the world but because he hopes in the future 


3 147 

3 Fred Warner Neal, "The Vietnam Conspiracy and 

| American Foreign Policy, " 1971 Lecture Series, Claremont Graduate 
t School, Summer Session, June 28, 1971, p. 6 . 

q 

| "^Barth, p. 467. ^Metz, p # 76 . 

$ 

3 

$ 

iSj 

I 
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of the world as promised by God. ^ These great eschatological 

promises of the biblical tradition—liberty, peace, justice, 

reconciliation--call us out of the present moment of conflict and 

suffering. The promises are not an "empty horizon of religious 

expectation, " they are rather, "a critical liberating imperative for 

our present time. . . . They stimulate and appeal to us to make 

151 

them a reality in the present historical condition. ..." 

Dissent is essential for the very life of the State and the 

Church. When a nation silences criticism and dissent, it deprives 

152 

itself of the power to correct itself and renew its life. More 

destructive yet is the loss of a faith whose driving power is the call 

153 

of God’s promises, for "without a vision the people perish. " 

The Challenge of Christian Pacifism 

The writer has been forced to reevaluate his own position 

on the just war, for he thinks Pope John XXIII was correct when he 

said in Pacem in Terris "it is hardly possible to imagine that in the 

154 

atomic era wars could be used as instruments of justice. " The 

150 Ibid., p. 93. 151 Ihid., p. 114. 

152 

Henry Steele Commager, Freedom and Order (New York: 
Braziller, 1966), p. 292. 

153 

^Proverbs 29:18a. 

■^Ramsey, p. 193. 
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realities of today render the concept of a just war nonachievable. 
Modern war is expressed in two ways: Nuclear weaponry which 
makes the atomic devastation of Hiroshima and Nagasaki seem 
minor in ferocity and horror; and guerrilla warfare as witnessed in 
Vietnam with its impossibility of waging counterinsurgency warfare 
with discriminate means and with due proportionality. Technology 
has rendered war obsolete, and thus presses the issue of pacifism 
more cogently upon the Church. 

Pacifism. Hans-Wemer Bartsch presented the most 
penetrating and challenging case for pacifism of which we are aware. 
For him the practice of Christianity is pacifism. The very heart of 
discipleship is to be a pacifist. The central commandment in the 
New Testament is for the disciples to be witnesses of Jesus to the 
ends of the earth. "It is the first and main task of any Christian to 
bear witness to the deed of God through Christ. Woe to us if we do 
not do this, for it would mean we would stop being Christians. 
Bartsch refused to put the torturous issue of war and peace in usual 
terms of under what circumstances is it possible for a Christian to 
participate in war. Rather, he said the Christian must ask "whether 

*| r £ 

participating in warfare is a possible way of proclaiming the gospel. " ° 

155 d . inn 156,,., 

Bartsch, p. 190. Ibid. 
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So the question is whether a man's being a soldier and killing enables 

him to witness to the love of God in Jesus. This answer for Bartsch 

is an unequivocal no; hence, Christian pacifism is motivated by the 

fact that Christian witness, in response to God’s gracious and 

unmerited gifts to a man is impossible with a gun in his hand. 

Pacifism therefore becomes a presupposition of the Christian’s life, 

since he cannot accept God’s love in Christ while at the same time 

157 

participating in the slaughters of war. And to this position there 
can be no exceptions. 

The Bartsch position has an added dimension of power 

because he interprets pacifism in the most active positive terms of 

"making peace. " While always nonviolent, he contended that during 

a war the pacifist should go underground and attempt to negotiate 

with the enemy at the risk of disloyalty to his own country. He is to 

show to them that God’s love is still present in the warring nation. 

This activity has been happening in the Vietnam War with increasing 

frequency. Extreme steps in discipleship must be taken to witness 

158 

to the love of God which transcends national barriers. 

There is an adamant rejection by most pacifists of any 
ethical pluralism. They believe they are right and there is no other 

157 Ibid., pp. 196-197. lo8 Ibid., p. 196. 
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position. This self-righteousness and absolutism is part of the 

159 

pacifism of both Bartsch and Yoder. 

The most perceptive criticism on the pacifist position, we 

think, is its withdrawal from the arena of power which shall in large 

measure determine our future. Bainton said the price of purity is 

irrelevance and the price of relevance is corruption. "The pacifist 

is fearful that, if in withstanding the beast he descends to the method 

of the beast, he will himself become the beast, and though the field 

160 

be won the cause will be lost. " Power does corrupt yet the 
exercise of power is essential to the attainment of justice. As 
Augustine seemed to be saying even before power-politics--if a man 
is to bring justice to people in the fallen world, he must in some way 
have to be corrupted. But weakness also corrupts. A man should 
exert great care that he not abdicate power and then sit back and 

*1 C I 

berate the government for its arrogance of power in Vietnam. 

And the pacifist must always deal with the possibility that 
the exception will come where refusal to use force will allow such 
calamitous oppression as to be a greater evil than had force been 

1S9 

See John H. Yoder, Karl Barth and the Problem of War ; 
and Yoder, "Reinhold Niebuhr and Christian Pacifism, " Mennonite 
Quarterly Review , XXXIX:2 (April, 1955), pp. 101-117. 

■^Bainton, p. 249. 

■^Ramsey, p. 503. 
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exerted to prevent it. The pacifist position is grim because of its 
absolutism which precludes the situation in which with a "mournful 
spirit" force is used for the little ones of the earth. 

Just war. Paul Ramsey, with whom this writer often 

disagrees, provided profound insight into the American ethos of 

all-out war or all-out peace. Both the pacifist and the massive 

military-deterrent position seek to banish force without first banish- 

162 

ing the Nation-State syndrome. Within the present facts of our 
national existence, political life cannot exist without some kind of 
force. The just-war theory, then, provides the limitation upon the 

I fiO 

use of force within this highly precarious world of power-politics . 1 
Modem war is no longer possible; however, this does not mean the 
just-war criteria are invalid--only that modern war inevitably 
violates them. 

A careful study of modem war has led the writer of this 
dissertation to affirm the just-war pacifist position. In respect for 
the tradition that recognizes the sinful condition of mankind and 
permits war in carefully controlled situations as the way to the 
greatest good in an ambiguous situation, the question is raised if it is 
now impossible with the nature of modem military technology to meet 

■^Ramsey, p. 141. ^Ibid., pp. 271-273. 
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the criteria of the just war. 

Many have objected to the just-war theory for the way in 

which it has almost always been used to support the nation in its 

pursuit of war. The just-war theory gives an ultimacy to the 

preservation of the State, and this can be construed as unfaithful to 

the biblical heritage. Karl Barth absolutized dying for a cause--even 
164 

a lost cause. The way in which this absolutizing of the survival 
of the State can distort one's perception of the Christian Gospel is 
most evident in Reinhold Niebuhr’s attitude toward the Vietnam War. 
He was opposed to our basic purposes in Vietnam and repeatedly 
condemned our involvement since the war failed to meet the test of 
proportionality. Yet Niebuhr 

did not advocate, and could not advocate without contradicting 
major motifs of his political thought, an admission of defeat at 
the hands of the Viet Cong or an immediate withdrawal. His 
essays emphasized the need of a downgrading of the importance 
of the ideological issues of the war, for a compromise settle¬ 
ment which protects the imperial interests of Russia, China, 
and the United States, and for a settlement which minimizes 
the loss to the United States of the chief interest in the war, 
imperial prestige. 

The just-war realists underplay the horror of modem war and distort 
the call of God for His people to be faithful witnesses to all mankind 


■^Barth, p. 462. 

^Ronald H. Stone, Reinhold Niebuhr--Prophet to Politicians 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1972), p. 194. 
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of His love in Jesus. It is a position that impedes the Church*s 
effort to affirm the solidarity of the human family. 

Neo-pacifism. The position of the writer of this disserta¬ 
tion, shaped by a confrontation with the incredible tragedy of the new 
technological warfare in the jungles of Indochina, is one precariously 
placed between the just-war position and pacifism. We still maintain 
the just-war criteria delineate the perimeters of legitimate use of 
force by the State and urges strict limitations upon it. We do not 
exclude the possibility of an occasion in which force may be necessary 
in the face of oppression. Mankind is within the grip of the dark 
’'powers and principalities" of this world, and all share in a corporate 
guilt for the wastelands of the earth and the suffering death of 
millions of people. The Cross casts its shadow across the earth. 

We fully recognize the tragic condition of the sinful world; 
on the other hand, our commitment is in the resurrection and the 
power it released into the world for the creation of a new heaven and 
a new earth. As indicated in Chapter II, the resurrection of the body 
means the victory of corporate life over sin and a victory that is 
within history. The Bible speaks of man’s "resurrection with Christ" 
as opening new ethical possibilities. We believe in the coming of the 
Holy Spirit as imparting power, and that power is not a mythological 
symbol for the infinite possibilities of mankind but rather a working 


! 

* 

i 
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l reality within history. The Spirit opens before men crucial possi- 
1 bilities. 

j One of John Yoder’s strongest criticisms of Barth’s position 

on war is the way in which he posed the options of armed defense or 
the sacrifice of the just state as the only two possibilities for 

i 

: Switzerland, and assumed that they could only preserve their 

Christianity by preserving Switzerland’s political structure. "Did 

| he make that decision in the light of an affirmation of faith that with 

j God all is possible?" When Barth took this analysis of his political 

scene and provided only the two possibilities of total war or total 

. injustice, he denied that God is the source of new possibilities--even 

166 

for the political order. Living with both positions, I give my 
commitment to neo-pacifism. In principle I affirm the just-war 
; theory; but in practice I shall live as a pacifist believing that modern 
war can no longer secure justice. There will be rare occasions on 
which limited force will be used to maintain justice or to overthrow 
the cruelty of oppression. Yet primarily the Church must affirm 
the position of practical pacifism. The Church must speak to the 
State in favor of peace and in protest of a national priority which 
spends two-thirds of its national budget on wars, and searchingly 

Yoder, Karl Barth and Problem of War, pp. 87-88. 
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question whether that nation is worth preserving. The Church must 
teach its people that with modern technology it will be extremely 
unlikely that any future war can be just; and the Church should 

^67 

prepare itself to be "a collective, selective conscientious objector. 

This is what the German Church should have done during the time of 

Hitler and the American Church should be doing during the tragic 

injustice of the Indochina War. 

Since politics so greatly influence the destiny of the world, 

I think the neo-pacifist is the one who can speak the most forcefully 

to centers of power in the nation. At this late hour, there is more 

need for peace than for absolute pacifism. This writer shares 

Bainton's conviction that if peace is to come to this world, it will be 

through the efforts not of pacifists but of peace-minded non-pacifists, 

who do not renounce war absolutely, but who oppose it on the grounds 

of its technological horror which renders invalid all justice, and who 

168 

dare to believe a new earth is possible in the power of God. 


167 Ibid., p. 105. 

■^Bainton, pp. 252-253, 264. 
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A THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION FOR THE 
MISSION OF THE CHURCH 

One of our severest problems in the Christian Church is 
that we have been catapulted into an era of such radical change at 
such a breathtaking rate of speed, and amid so many events that test 
the very authenticity of our institution, without first having settled 


| some very fundamental questions about our existence. James Reston, 

}S 

j one of society's most lucid critics, put it this way: 

s 

J 

| The main problem is that the leaders of America--not 

] only in government but in the universities, the churches, the 

| big corporations, the newspapers, and the television networks-- 

j are so overwhelmed by the problem of doing things that they 

I have little time left to think about what they are doing, 

i Operations dominate purposes. ^9 


The writer of this dissertation agrees with Jeffrey K. 


; Hadden that if we are to survive the "gathering storm" of dissent and 


169 

James Reston, New York Times (May 1, 1966), as- 
quoted in Robert Hudnut, The Sleeping Giant (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1971), p. 125. 
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apprehension, the Church must produce an "ethical and theological 

170 

rationale that is defendable in terms of the Christian heritage. " 

The theology of hope goes far in providing such an under- 

girding foundation for the Church's mission to the world. The writer 

of this dissertation has given his attention especially to Jurgen 

Moltmann, Johannes Metz, Carl Braaten, James Cone, and Richard 

Shaull. Asa theology which has points of affinity with the activist 

and secular temper of contemporary culture, it has strong appeal to 

men of today in assisting them to remain, in Harvey Cox’s words, 

"unremittingly concerned with the secular without sacrificing the 
171 

transcendent. " A theology of hope which represents God as the 
God of the future, who is not "above us, " as in the early centuries of 
Christian Faith, or "within us, " as in post-critical existential 
theology, but "ahead of us, " creates a vantage point for prophecy and 
mission which were in danger of being lost by both pietism and 
secularism. The theology of hope reflects dominant moods and 
sensibilities of contemporary secular man. This gives it much of its 
distinctive appeal, for good theology grows out of a reflection upon 


170 

Jeffrey K. Hadden, The Gathering Storm in the Churches 
(New York: Doubleday, 1969), p. 23$. 

171 

Harvey Cox, "Ernest Bloch and the ’Pull of the Future, ’ " 
New Theology (New York: Macmillan, 1969), V, 202. 
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the actual human situation in the world. 

The experience which captivates the imagination of this 
I present age is the experience of change, for all suffer from what 

| Tofler calls future shock—"the dizzying disorientation brought on by 

$ 

j 172 

the premature arrival of the future. " We face the challenge of the 

0 future with a suddenly acquired power and technology to shape that 

i 

I future by our own designs. Contemporary man is not unaware, 

I 

■■ however, of the dark ambiguity which lurks ominously in the possi- 

$ 

lo' 

| bilities of the future. The tragedy of a nuclear confrontation between 

•T 

| Russia and America, the disastrous consequences of an unchecked 

{? 

jj population explosion, the growth of machine dominance in a "one 

jj 

\ dimensional" world in which man can lose his humanity in an 

i homogenized social system—these are real possibilities. The 

| 

| cognizance that we may have no future moves man to think more 

! 

| seriously of keeping the future open for life and liberation. 

\ So the theology of hope addresses itself to the prevailing 

\ 

| mood of society with its fascination with the future, with its lively 

\ sense of the future's possibilities for good and evil, and its confidence 

] that the future is open for man's own hand to shape and control it. 

;• The theologians of hope also contend that it is this openness to the 

: l 172 

j Alvin Tofler, Future Shock (New York: Random House, 

j 1970), p. 13. 

i 

•jj 

S 

j 
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\ future which constitutes the very essence of man and provides the 
source of social and political change. The measure in which the 
! theology of hope participates and in some way reflects the wider area 
of concern of secular culture gives it importance to this writer. Yet 
it would be a mistake to see the theology of hope as primarily an 
\ accommodation of the Christian faith to the "spirit of the age. " It 
represents at a deeper level some of the central concepts of a 

i 

i 

; biblical faith. In this chapter attention is addressed to five areas of 
i concern: 

j 

1. A summary of the important characteristics of the 
theology of hope; 

j 

2. The values which this new eschatology brings to the 

Church; 

: 3. An appraisal of its weaknesses; 

4. The implications of the theology of hope to the con¬ 
temporary mission of the Church; and 

5. Demands for a new style of worship which grow out 
of a commitment to the future of God. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THEOLOGY OF HOPE 

Rediscovery of Biblical Eschatology 

Fundamentally, the theology of hope is an interpretation of 
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1 

| the significance of biblical eschatology for an understanding of the 
contemporary mission of the Church. The eschatological character 
of Jesus which Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer had discovered 

% at the turn of the century remained unexplored because their dis- 

* 

| coveries appeared far too irrelevant to a middle-class Christian 

I 

J world. Eschatology lay fallow for Jurgen Moltmann until the biblical 

'■i 

| theology of Gerhard von Rad and Ernst Kasemann sparked his 

<’i 

j«t 

I imagination. These biblical scholars reemphasized the way in which 

I 

i 

| the dialectic of promise and fulfillment in the prophetic and 

3 

| apocalyptic eschatologies of Scripture is normative for biblical man. 

•5 

f They see a fundamental orientation to the future in the Judeo- 

I 

I Christian tradition which stands in marked contrast to the closed 

'i 

! 

| cosmos of Greek thought where nothing intrinsically new is possible. 

\ "Biblical faith, " for von Rad and Kasemann, 

| is essentially messianic, forward-looking, rooted in the 

j promises of God for the future. It points to a Kingdom yet to 

\ come which transcends and outstrips in an expanding and 

! broadening history of promise each successive historical 

? fulfillment. 173 

V 

f Moltmann was also a student of the Marxist philosopher 

I Ernst Bloch and became engrossed in his "hope principle. " 

* 7 * 

i Moltmann put the philosophical principles of Bloch into the theological 


;ij 173 

Alvin C. Porteous, ’Theology of Hope, " Foundations 
;] (January-March, 1970), p. 9. 

% 

I 

i 
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ii 

| 

ii 

I 
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and biblical traditions of eschatology. Bloch gave him the framework 

in which to see Christianity is eschatology through and through-- 

174 

namely, a world transforming and world overcoming hope. 

Moltmann understood Christian faith as essentially this hope for the 

future of man and this earth promised by the God of the Exodus and 

the resurrection of the crucified Jesus. God’s promise is "a 

declaration which announces the coming reality that does not yet 

exist . . . which binds man to the future and gives him a sense of 
175 

history. " Through God’s historical promises he awakens in us 

hope in a new and different future of life against death, and this hope 

leads us out of bondage, to which we have become resigned, into the 

land of freedom. Hence, the promise of God is the propulsive force 

of history, awakening hope which keeps men unreconciled to present 

experiences, sets them in contradiction to prevailing natural and 

social powers, makes the Church ”a constant disturbance in human 

society, " and "the source of continued new impulses toward the 

realization of righteousness, freedom, and humanity here in the light 

176 

of the promised future that is to come. 

174 

Jurgen Moltmann, "Politics and the Practice of Hope, " 
Christian Century , LXXXVHrlO (March 11, 1970), 289. 

175 

Jurgen Moltmann, Theology of Hope (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1967), p. 103. 

176 Ibid., p. 22. 
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Johannes B. Metz has drawn attention to the fact that the 

most recent research has shown that the words of revelation in the 

Old Testament "are not primarily words of information, nor are they 

mainly words of appeal or of personal self-communication by God, 

177 

but they are words of promise. ” This proclamation of promise 

bound the Israelites in a covenant of hope, oriented toward the future. 

God is not "above us” but "before us. " His transcendence reveals 

itself as "absolute future. " This eschatological future is grounded 

in itself and is self-possessed. It is neither mere optimism nor 

utopianism. "It is a future that is not erected out of the potentialities 

of our human freedom and human action. Rather this future calls 

forth our potentialities to unfold themselves in history, " wrote Metz, 

"the future’s power stems from itself: it belongs to itself. Only thus 

can and does this future exert its stirring and liberating power over 

178 

every human present, over every generation. " 

For Moltmann, the mode of God’s being is the future, "God 
ahead of us, ” and contends that the biblical God is experienced only 
eschatologically. Moltmann did not say that "God is" or that "God is 
not, " but he has no difficulty in saying that "God is still not 


••j 177 

sj Johannes B. Metz, Theology of the World (New York: 

l Herder and Herder, 1971), p. 87. 

| "^Ibid., pp. 88-89. 
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g yet. " This statement means, we think, that this horizontal model 

| 

| gives place to God as an eventual possibility toward which the process 

I 

| is moving. 

j 

d 

1 Moltmann insisted that the meaning of the eschatological 

| language of the Bible is obscured either when eschatology is relegated 

| 

| to the status of an appendix of the theological system dealing with last 

ij 

I things when history is concluded or reinterpreted as an "epiphany of 

5 

\ the eternal present"--the presence of eternity in the midst of time.^ 

i 

| God is a category of the future and reveals himself as the coming one, 

S 

| the one who is not yet. 

i 

| The Promise and the Call 

j 

Hope in the future of God is inseparable from the summons 
to mission--the task of engaging in the present transformation of the 
i world which is promised to us in Christ. For Moltmann, God's 

I promise is pro missio. Promise and mission are one. It is a 

mandate for revolutionary this--worldly mission. God’s all- 
embracing promise, far from robbing man of freedom and historical 

5 

initiative, makes possible creative discipleship in an unfinished 


179 

Jurgen Moltmann, "Theology as Eschatology, " in 
Frederick Herzog (ed.) The Future of Hope (New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1970), p. 10. 

180 

Moltmann, Theology of Hope, pp. 43-58. 
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| world. A hermeneutic of hope in God's promise must be a political 

I 181 

i hermeneutic, the "hermeneutic of Christian mission. " Christian 

I 

| theology then becomes the theory of Christian practice. Its task is to 

it 

;3 

| affirm the radical openness of reality to new possibilities, to summon 

I man to break away from the status quo, and to take up the task of 

l 

I building a new world which more closely reflects God’s promised 
| future. Moltmann expressed the sociopolitical implications of his 

3 

\ theology of hope when he said, reminiscent of Marx, the Christian’s 

I 

jj task is not to interpret the world and human relationships differently 

s 2g2 

f but to change them in expectation of God’s transformation. 

; Religion is not to be the opiate of the people. Marx insisted 

jj 

j that the inner essence of religion had to be realized by turning outward 

i 

j 

j in revolutionary efforts to change the conditions of human misery. 
"What was an inner light becomes a consuming flame turned out- 

j 

I ward. " In accord with this image, Moltmann affirmed "the under- 

| standing of the biblical proclamation is turned from the inner 

j agreement to bodily obedience in the liberation of mankind from 
1 183 

I present affliction. " The novum of God’s promises urges men into 

3 

i 

\ a dialectical process of struggle with reality as a given . . . 


181 Ibid., pp. 272ff. 182 Ibid., p. 84. 

183 

Jurgen Moltmann, Religion, Revolution and the Future 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1969), p. 94. 
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1 

I suffering with the world in a restlessness which resists institutional 

i 

jj* 

p stabilization and risks this suffering in order to humanize the 

I 184 

I conditions of life--thus exhibiting ”the spirit of resurrection. ” 

| 

| Those who have faith in the eschatological promise always live in the 

ft 

-1 

i tension of what ought to be and what is. This is pivotal to all 

A 

$ 

| theologians of hope. 

i In practical opposition to things as they are, and in 

| creative reshaping of them, Christian hope calls them (modem 

| institutions and personal relationships) in question and thus 

| serves the things that are to come. With its face toward the 

| expected new situation, it leaves the existing situation behind 

| and seeks for opportunities of bringing history into ever better 

1 correspondence to the promised future. 185 

1 

1 Metz unites action and being. Modem man’s mentality is 

jj 

! not primarily contemplative but operative. He is harshly critical of 

\ 

( 

| personalistic and existential theology which fails to bring into 

| 

| sufficient prominence the social and political dimensions of a 

i 286 

believer’s faith and responsibility. "The deprivatizing of theology 

\ 

187 

j is the primary critical task of political theology. ’’ Man is to 

( 

| celebrate and affirm the secular world, not withdraw from it. Hence 

$ 

\ the aim of political theology is, according to Moltmann, "to represent 

•1 

?; Christian freedom in the realm of political reason and in the public 


184 

Moltmann, Theology of Hope , pp. 84, 168-172. 
p. 330. ^Metz, pp. 82-83. 

p. 110. 
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i 

i 

i 


conflicts of our society. tf 

While affirming political involvement, where more than ever 

the destiny of man is determined, both Moltmann and Metz clearly 

indicated that no political plan or program is final. All positions are 

taken tentatively. Johannes Metz’s observation on this point was 

extremely helpful. In a pluralistic society it cannot be the socio- 

critical attitude of the Church to proclaim one positive social order 

as the absolute norm. The Church’s task is not the elaborating of a 

189 

system of social doctrine, but of social criticism. We may not be 

able to agree on the positive content of freedom, justice and peace; 

but we should stand in judgment of a society which lacks these 

qualities of the promised land. ”If formed by the eschatological 

promises, faith again and again takes on a critical task with regard 

190 

to the society in which the faithful live. ” This is the direction of 
political theology but never making any position absolute. The 
eschatological promises of the biblical tradition--peace, justice, 
reconciliation--push us out of the private sphere into social responsi¬ 
bility. Unless the Christian Faith propels us out of our private 
affairs of the soul into public duty as social critic, said Moltmann, it 


188 

Moltmann, "Politics and the Practice of Hope, ’’ p. 290. 
189 Metz, pp. 122-123. 190 Ibid., p. 115. 
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i 191 

1 will suffer stagnation. 

c 

i 

3 

i 

i Resurrection of Jesus 

i 

| Moltmann boldly affirmed that "Christianity stands or falls 

1 192 
1 with the reality of the raising of Jesus from the dead by God. " 

I The resurrection of Jesus is not only the foundation on which the 

| 

I Church is built, but also the foretaste and promise of "still future 

f 

| glory. ” For Moltmann the resurrection is the paradigm of the new 
■ world, of the great possibilities that pull creation forward. The 
resurrection is the eschatological event with universal validity. The 
promise of God is no longer exclusive but becomes valid for all 

t 

! 293 

believers, both Jews and Gentiles. Although the resurrection is 
more central to Moltmann’s theology, Metz also viewed the resur¬ 
rection as essential to faith’s orientation toward the future. 

| 

The proclamation of the resurrection of Jesus, which can 
never be separated from the message of the crucifixion, is 
essentially a proclamation of promise which initiates 
j Christian mission. This mission achieves its future insofar 

as the Christian alters and "innovates” the world toward that 
j future of God which is definitely promised to us in the 

j resurrection of Jesus Christ. *94 

j Through the resurrection of Jesus, both Metz and Moltmann saw 
:■ the New Testament centered on hope--a creative expectancy—and this 


191 

Moltmann, Theology of Hope , pp. 310-316. 

192 Ibid., p. 165. 193 Ibid., p. 147. 194 Metz, p. 89. 
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! 

| becomes the very essence of human existence. The most recent 

« 

i 

1 biblical research acknowledges that the resurrection of Jesus is the 

* 

j basis of the apostolic proclamation of the salvation of mankind. 

I Without the resurrection there would have been little reason to go on 

1 195 

\ preaching the story of Jesus as the medium of salvation. 

J 

l The resurrection is central to Christianity, yet it is faith’s 

I most controversial commitment. What did "Easter" mean, and what 

'i 

\ did the apostles intend to say when they spoke of God as the one "who 

\ 

j raised Jesus from the dead" and proclaimed Jesus as "the resur- 

! 

I rection and eternal life?" When these questions are asked of 

Moltmann’s theology, the first problem has to do with the historicity 

! 

j of the resurrection. His critics have made much of the fact that he 

said "Christianity stands or falls with the reality of the raising of 

I Jesus from the dead," yet conceded that "we cannot verify the event 
I 196 

itself. ” Moltmann felt compelled to admit that "the act of raising 

! 197 

Jesus is not a historically observable and ascertainable event. " 

| They criticized his great stress on the resurrection as the foundation 

j 

j of the theology of hope, while at the same time placing the event in 


195 

Carl E. Braaten, Christ and Counter Christ (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1972), p. 41. 
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Moltmann, Religion, Revolution and the Future, p. 50. 
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I 


some limbo beyond time and space--beyond history. Braaten 
contended that Moltmann withdrew the resurrection from historical 
investigation and made it an assertion of faith that stands on its own 
footing and, echoing Wolfhart Pannenberg, fears that faith becomes 
arbitrary and self-deluding if its central contents are relegated to 

"an invulnerable area in which no rational methods of verification 

. V J t.198 

can be applied. 

There are many subtle distinctions in Moltmann; yet this 
writer thinks his position is a valid one. An inquiry into the 
historical problem of the resurrection has two sides. 

Moltmann first asked if there lies an historical datum 
behind the resurrection faith which entitled it to its hope. If we ask 
this question, 

we will find that the witnesses indeed claim that Jesus was 
crucified and buried and that the crucified one appeared to 
them in an amazing light so that they could identify him. But 
no one claimed to have witnessed what happened between the 
two experiences. xyy 

The tradition of the empty tomb is secondary. The question is 
whether this event is a reality to be vouched for "historico-critically.” 
By this we mean, did it happen in a definite place? Moltmann said, 

19R 

Braaten, pp. 44-48. 

199 

Moltmann, Religion, Revolution and the Future, p. 49. 
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"Yes, in Jerusalem. " Did it happen at a definite time? Again he 
answered after his crucifixion and before his appearance to his 
disciples. The Christian proclamation of Easter points to an 
historical person, Jesus of Nazareth, and to a time and place. Only 
Jesus the crucified one and the disciples after his death in Jerusalem 
are tangible. However, Moltmann supported the position of Martin 
Dibelius that historically something happened between the dead Jesus 
and the disciples with renewed faith. These are the words of 
Dibelius: 


Something must have taken place which in a short period 
of time, not only called forth a complete reversal of attitude, 
but also enabled them to new activity and to founding the 
Christian congregation. This "something" is the historic 
kernel of the resurrection faith. 201 

What this historical something really was escapes historical verifi¬ 
cation. Moltmann wrote. 

We can verify historically who is involved in the alleged 
resurrection event but we cannot verify the event itself. Thus 
we have an historically ascertainable framework of the Easter 
event. But beyond it there is nothing we can "check out, " 
either positively or negatively. 202 


200 


Ibid., p. 50. 

201 

Martin Dibelius, Jesus (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1949), p. 118, as quoted in Moltmann, Ibid. 


202 


Ibid. 
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j This writer supports this position, for it maintains both the 

! 

| "historic kernel" of resurrection and the mystery of its reality. 

Moltmann did not agree with Bultmann who said that the decisive fact 
i which confronts us in the Easter proclamation is the faith of the 
Apostles, while at the same time refusing to accept the fact of that 

i faith. "An historical fact which involves a resurrection from the 

i 203 

i dead is utterly inconceivable, " wrote Rudolf Bultmann. 

j At the same time that the resurrection is an event within the 

i 

t 

horizon of history, it is also an eschatological event. This is the 

I 

I second side of the inquiry into the resurrection. The resurrection is 
not the terminal point of Jesus' life; it is the new beginning beyond 

I 

! the last negation of life. The resurrection is the death of the last 
enemy; it is the power to overcome the "deadliness of death" itself. 
Moltmann wrote, 

i 

: Faith therefore saw in Jesus the "first fruits of those who have 

fallen asleep" . . . and the Author of life. In him the old 
promises of God became effective. In him the future appeared 
in which God is God, man is man, and peace and justice reign 
on earth. 204 

The resurrection of Jesus is our basis of hope for the future; it is 


203 

Rudolf Bultmann, "New Testament and Mythology, ” in 
Hans-Wemer Bartsch (ed.) Kerygma and Myth (London: S. P. C. K., 
1953). 

204 

Moltmann, Religion, Revolution and the Future , p. 52. 
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also the power of the future becoming present now; it is the place 

205 

where eschatology and history become fully identical. We look 

forward to the advent of a new creation of God and in expectation 

"we actively try to change the present so that our world becomes 

transformed into the recognizable world of God, and our sinful 

206 

humanity into recognizable humanity before God. " The escha¬ 
tological event of resurrection mediates power to change things, to 
direct history to its ultimate aim, to stage a political and social 

207 

revolt against the world of death, fear, repression, and alienation. 

The resurrection for Moltmann is also an event with 

existential meaning; it bears on the ultimate question of life. The 

resurrection of Jesus enables us to look forward to life beyond 

history, a completely new life in the future of God. It is an 

inexhaustible source of courage to face the tragedy of man’s own 

mortality. "The resurrection hope readies one for a life in love 

208 

without reservations. ” Here is the resource of power as the 
theologians of hope challenge the Christian Church to be a liberating 
and critical force in society. We can survive the harsh encounters 

70S 

u craaten, p. 50. 

206 

°Moltmann, Religion, Revolution and the Future , p. 60. 

207,,., cn 208,,., -o 
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with the world because we have a hope beyond it. Jacques Ellul, in 

a brilliant article on Christian freedom, summed up the Christian's 

courage to face life with all its ambiguities and horrors: "without 

such a hope this world would be too tragic. And that is why 

Christians, possessing the hope of resurrection and the Kingdom of 

God, ought to be the ones to carry out this decisive task” of 

209 

liberating society. 

In summary, we have discussed three important character¬ 
istics in the theology of hope: biblical eschatology where the 
dialectic of promise and fulfillment pulls man and history toward the 
future of God; the future of God is inseparable from the summons to 
mission of world transformation, which makes the theology of hope 
a political theology; and the resurrection of Jesus is the paradigm of 
the new creation in the future of God and the source of hope in 
Christian mission to the world. 

VALUES OF THE NEW ESCHATOLOGY 
FOR THE CHURCH 

We shall only sketch in a summarily fashion a few of the 
obvious enrichments the new eschatology brings to the Church. 

209 

Jacques Ellul, "Between Chaos and Paralysis," 

Christian Century, LXXXV:23 (June 5, 1968), 750. 
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Centrality of the Bible 

Its very conception is an attempt to make the biblical 
message central to the life of the Church. Moltmann brought to 
fruition at last the exegetical findings on the thoroughgoing escha¬ 
tological nature of the Scripture from the prophets to Jesus and the 
early church. It brings into focus that aspect of the biblical message 
in which the revolutionary power of God is seen. In the biblical hope 
there is both danger and liberation. It is difficult to wage a 
revolution without the Bible, said Ernst Bloch, but Moltmann retorted 
by saying it is even more difficult not to bring about a revolution with 

the Bible: remember Acts 17:6--"these men who have turned the 

210 

world upside down. ..." 

Contact with Contemporary Life 

The theology of hope seems to have touched the nerve 

endings of that "modem man" who has become, for good or ill, an 

invisible partner in contemporary theology without whom we cannot 

211 

do theology adequately. Modem man is not very interested in the 

210 

JGrgen Moltmann, "Christian Theology and its Problems 
Today, " Theology Digest , XIX:4 (Winter, 1971, 312. 

211 

Carl Braaten, 'Toward a Theology of Hope, " in 
New Theology, V, 109. 
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past but is captivated by the future. The one word that characterizes 
our age is "change. " Here is a theology that takes change seriously 
and provides the foundations and aims of the Christian vision of 
change. It is viable theology, for it knows how to make connections 
with the vast interest in the year 2000; hence it possesses the ability 
to draw upon the interest of artists, poets, designers, city planners, 
architects, and other creative talents in discussing the meaning of 
human life in the future and the fulfillment of human destiny. Is is a 
viable theology for the hope thinkers maximize openness and 
flexibility; they have freshness and are willing to dream fantastic 
dreams and nurture the visions of youth. It is a viable theology, for 
they see their system and their world as unfinished and keep the new 
perpetually alive. It is a viable theology for the secular man who 
shapes his own destiny but needs transcendence to give judgment and 
direction. 

Bridges Gap between Church and World 

Finally this theology enables the Church to escape from its 
ecclesiastical ghetto; for it places before the Church the biblically 
grounded appointment to work for the coming Kingdom of God. They 
reject "realized eschatology" of the C. H. Dodd school of thought 
and see every achievement as penultimate. The Living God of the 
Exodus and the Resurrection promises a new world of universal 
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] peace, justice, and humanity; and with the promise comes the call 

1 

I to be responsible participants in the coming Kingdom of God. Carl 

; Braaten's words provide an insight into the potential change in the 

\ Church which the theology of hope makes possible: 

The God of orthodox churches has usually been pictured 
j as one most at home in the past, as relating to the present 

j only through the churches and keeping his distance from those 

| revolutionary tendencies in society which accept responsibility 

for the future and somehow threaten the social status of 
j Christianity. 

| The first generations of Christians were fired by hopes 

j for the Kingdom; the second wave of Christianity built the 

Church as an interim device while waiting for the Kingdom; 

| later generations identified the two. 212 

f 

\ The new eschatology seeks to reactivate the Christian hope 

[ 

t 

by pointing to the coming Kingdom of the future. The very being of 

! 

I the Church is to be in mission. The institution of the Church is only 
an instrument for the Kingdom of God. Moltmann saw his theology 
I as a hermeneutic for Christian mission in the world. When the 
promise of the Kingdom and the call are united, then the once 

blurred images of the Church’s task become more clearly focused. 

j 

j Those who respond to the call to build a new future have a "solidarity 

1 

j of piety" which extends beyond the old boundaries, ideologies, and 
| religions. The profound concern of Moltmann is the way in which 

| pious people do not protest the world’s evils and the protesting people 


212 

^"ibid., V, 99. 
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have nothing to do with Christianity. He wrote in the Christian 

Century's series on "How My Mind Has Changed" that "my whole 

theological work is aimed at overcoming this false alternative 

between an unreal God and a godless reality, between a faith without 

213 

hope and a hope without faith. " 

This bridging of the gap between Church and World, 

promise and call, faith and life, worship and action by the coming 

Kingdom of the God of the Exodus and Resurrection is, to the writer 

of this dissertation, the most crucial contribution the theology of 

hope has brought to contemporary Christianity. Moltmann put it 

powerfully when he spoke of Dietrich Bonhoeffer during the Third 

Reich. Bonhoeffer pointedly reminded the Church that "only those 

who cry for the Jews may sing Gregorian chants, " and he gladly sang 

Gregorian chants. The memory of what happened at that time, said 

Moltmann, "has made us increasingly aware that we also have no 

right to speak of God and with God if we do not do it in the midst of 

214 

the conflicts of our political world. " 


213 

Moltmann, "Politics and the Practice of Hope, " p. 290. 

214 

Jurgen Moltmann, "Political Theology, " Theology Today 
XXVIII: 1 (April, 1971), 7. - 
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WEAKNESSES OF THE THEOLOGY OF HOPE 


Although the writer finds much value in the theology of hope, 
especially with Moltmann and Metz, a number of serious problems 
have been raised by our study, and we shall discuss four of these. 

Inadequate Attention to 
Personal Identity 

The search for personal meaning and identity is not given 

adequate attention. When Johannes Metz talked about the need for 

’’deprivatizing" salvation, we fully recognize the way in which a 

person’s search for subjective faith and personal religion have 

insensitized him to the needs of the human community. Metz offered 

as his alternative a ’’creative militant eschatology. ” 

Succinctly stated, this creative militancy demands that 

theology be related to society and to the forces of society. It is here 

that Christians are to transform the world; hence his political 

theology. He refuted the belief that the Christian hope is related 

singly to the salvation of one’s soul or to the resurrection of one’s 

body. Salvation is corporate. In a word he saw salvation as 

’’resurrection of the flesh, ” where "flesh” in 

contradistinction to "body" indicates, according to biblical 
usage, interpersonal and social existence and characterizes 
the existence of man in covenant. The "salvation of all flesh" 
is found originally and not subsequently in the concrete social 
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| dimensions of human existence, and it aims at a universal 

| peace and final justice. . . . ”215 

■i 

i Salvation is never individual, but always tied to the realization of 

‘3 

| justice in society and peace throughout the world. Metz returned 

$ 

7i 

■I to this theme again and again because it has been so overlooked in 

i 

\\ 

jj recent years. 

I We recognize that this "deprivatization" of faith may have 

| a profound effect for good for the mission of the church. The shift 

£ 

: from personal to social, private to corporate will produce obvious 
| religion gains, yet many subtle losses. Mankind needs desperately 

\ a deep-seated, unquenchable personal peace that comes from the 

\ 

| disciplines of prayer, meditation, and worship. One of the results 

i 

! 

of the horizontal thrust of the God "ahead of us" is restlessness, 
turbulence, and tension. In the midst of epochal change, the ques¬ 
tions of personal identity--"Who am I?" emerges with great intensity. 
A "deprivatization" stress is indeed essential in our self-indulgent 
culture; yet the questions about "self" emerge when men lose 

I 216 

I confidence in their world and sense an old order is passing away. 

! Western spirituality may get rid of one demon but allow 


215 

Johannes B. Metz, "Creative Hope, " in New Theology, 

V, 139. 

216 

Walter H. Capps, Time Invades the Cathedral 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1972), pp. 136-138. 
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i 100 

I 

I 

| seven more to rush in to fill it up and the last state is worse than 

I the first. The loss of spirituality would not matter if it left men 

1 more sane and in better health. "But when he loses spirit, " said 

j 

t Carl Braaten, "he loses himself, for spirit is the inner power of self- 

\ awareness and self-transcendence, infinite openness to all newness 

I 217 

| and fullness and mystery of being itself--of God. ” In this 

| technological, mass-minded culture so many human needs go unmet. 

'! "Man does not live by bread alone. " That fact is obvious in America; 

h 

I 

| there is also a malaise of "melancholy of fulfillment" in many 
| European Communist countries. The revival of mystery religions, 

l 

l the "Jesus movement, ” and Eastern mysticism indicate man’s need 
jj to be reminded of transcendence and the possibilities of personal 

i 

j fulfillment in the spirit. 

] 

i 

! This oversight --o r conscious understress--on the part of 

j Moltmann and Metz is of serious concern. We are not criticizing 

j 

| the fact that these questions of personal meaning and self-identity 

j 

5 

1 were not resolved in their new eschatology, but that the severity 
l of the emerging problem was not recognized adequately. 

*S 

| There is another dimension of the personal that is not ' 

A 

rj 

| adequately handled by Moltmann and Metz. By assuming that the 

‘•j 

| present order of things is unqualifiedly worse than the future, they 

n 

:3 ■ . 

3 017 

| ±y Braaten, p. 91. 
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come close to the old nineteenth century attitude of optimism and 

inevitable progress. Among the theologians of hope, there is not 

much said of the radicalness of evil, that our fight is not merely 

"against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 

against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 

218 

wickedness in high places. " A realistic vision of the future 

requires that we must not only consider our sins as individuals, but 

also our sin, which is part of being a man or a woman, caught up in 

the web of man's fallen state, belonging to the world. Jacques Ellul 

deals more faithfully with the biblical witness than Metz and Moltmann 

when he spoke of our being caught between two necessities, which 

nothing can alter: "On the one hand it is impossible for us to make 

this world less sinful; on the other hand it is impossible for us to 

219 

accept it as it is. ” We feel something of Charles Reich’s 
Greening of America in the "new eschatology. " Reich said once we 
get rid of the "corporate state, ” we shall break through to a beauti¬ 
fully green America, the symbol of fresh promise. We are in a 
bigger mess than Charles Reich imagines. There are these "powers 
of darkness" against which we struggle. Eschatology must be 

^^Ephesians 6:12. 

219 

Jacques Ellul, The Presence of the Kingdom (New York: 
Seabury Press, 1967), p. 17. 
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| correlated to the power of evil which possesses mankind. We have 
! power over the created world but we lack power over our power. We 
do not give evidence of having the spiritual power within us equal to 
; the demonic forces which are loose in the world. God can make all 
things new. Nevertheless we believe only as man becomes faithful 
! to the power of God to regenerate the spirit in man, as well as to 
transform the forces of society, can we hope for the Kingdom of 
j justice and peace. 

t 

j 

\ 

| The Absence of God in the Present 

■i 

; The concept of the "Absence of God” in Moltmann’s theology 

| should be evaluated. The deepest ontological basis of the theology of 

| 

hope is the idea developed by Moltmann of the future as the divine 
mode of being. He said the biblical God is the God of promises who 
i leads history onward toward the future; he is the God of the coming 
I Kingdom. The future is not only to be thought of subjectively as the 

j 

i reference point which enables a man to transcend the present 
1 moment, but as ontologically grounded in God's own mode of being, 
j The "'God beyond us’ and the 'God in us' are discredited, " said 

j 

| Moltmann, "if reality is neither cosmos nor pure subjectivity but 
i 220 

| history. The place where God's existence and communion are 

k 

220 

Moltmann, "Theology as Eschatology," in Herzog, p. 9. 
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believed and hoped for is the place in "front of us" and "ahead of 

us. " God will be manifest only in the coming of his Kingdom. In 

the debate between theism, which said "God is," and atheism, which 

claims "Godis not, " Moltmann responded by saying "God is not yet, " 

"God is coming. " "God is not present in the way of his unmediated 

221 

and immediate eternal presence. " Langdon Gilkey has written 

persuasively against Moltmann's position on the future as the mode 

of God’s being and his position is one with which the writer of this 

222 

dissertation agrees. He stated a case against Moltmann’s 

; remarks concerning the presence and activity of God in the present. 

Moltmann wrote, "This universal and immediate presence of God is 

! not the source from which faith comes but the end to which it is on 
223 

the way. " Gilkey did not hold that faith stems directly from the 
universal presence or that full apprehension of that presence is a good 
| definition of the goal of redemption. He did argue, nevertheless, 

' that an affirmation of the universal presence of God in the past and in 
! the present as well as in the future is (1) necessary for the theo- 
I logical position which Moltmann himself proposed, since (2) it is 
\ 

221 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

■! 222 

\ Langdon Gilkey, "The Universal and Immediate Presence 

ij of God, " in Herzog. 

■ 223 

3 Moltmann, Theology of Hope , p. 282. 
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| essential if any talk about God is to be intelligible and consistent. 

\ Gilkey maintained that the God required for the new 

\ 

i eschatology is one who is present now and who has acted in the past. 

Moltmann is neither atheistic nor humanistic but grounds his future 

I hope in God. Only with the presupposition of God as transcendent 

jj Creator is the eschatological process intelligible. 

For something is implied by and so known in something else 
| only if it is not a consequence of that something else, but a 

| presupposition or condition of it. Consequently, God’s power 

\ and deity must be present and actual and cannot be . . . one 

| of the future consequences or results of eschatological 

\ fulfillment—unless that fulfillment is brought about by some 

\ other power than God, which Moltmann denies. 225 

| Moltmann also argued that our knowledge of God and our 

] hope of the future depends upon our confidence that this future is the 

future of Jesus Christ--a future which entails the resurrection of 

; Jesus from the dead. This is accomplished not by anything other than 

! 

I the almighty power of God. 

Again Moltmann insisted that eschotology depends on the 

i 

I faithfulness of God to the promises implied in the resurrection; and 

| so faithfulness would entail the continuing power to carry out a 

\ 

\ consistent intention. 

{ Gilkey supported the case that Moltmann’s position requires 

i! a God who is! When Moltmann spoke of the resurrection and the 

•> 

ij 224 22S 

:j Gilkey, in Herzog, p. 81. Z0 Ibid., p. 85. 

\ 
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possible new life as the results of transcendence, he presupposed 

226 

the present transcendence as that source. It is incredible to see 
such a polemic by Moltmann against God as the "ground” and as the 
"source" of this past event. 

Moltmann said the historical event of resurrection is the 
I appearance to the Apostles and the faith they subsequently shared 
with the world. We know of God's part in the future hope by the 
| promise made to the Apostles. God is present in history only as 
resurrection-event and as promise, and neither is manifesting God 
in himself but only point to the future as promised. Yet Gilkey 
| argued that we would not believe these Apostolic reports without the 
presence of the Holy Spirit and without some slight awareness of the 
possibility of God's activity in history. 

The biblical appearances and the biblical promises are not 
! available to u s in the twentieth century as bases for our 

knowledge of God unless the immediate presence of God is in 
some sense presupposed, establishing their credence. 22 ~ 

Moltmann was right in emphasizing the essential relation of 
God to an open future and new possibilities, the limitation of the role 
of an all-determining past and present, and the role of God in the 
l creation of the new and as the source of world transformation. He 

i 22 ^Ibid., p. 86. 22 ^Ibid., p. 89. 
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was right to make the raising of Jesus from the dead the paradigm of 
] history. However, the writer of this dissertation agrees with Gilkey 
when he said 

a view of deity able to meet these conditions cannot locate 
God merely in the future--the God, not who was and is, but 
who will be--or see his effectiveness as only the movement 
f of possibility into actuality. 228 

The issue is not the tense of God's modality, but whether 

■ there is the possibility of a dialectic. Moltmann seemed to say it is 

| 

j either/or. Either an all-determining and absolute past and present 
| and no future, or else push God out of the present into the future. 

But is it not possible to create the dialectic of God’s universal 

t- 

presence as the foundation of all life with a radical reality of genuine 

I 

! 

human autonomy and open possibilities of the future? 

Is a dialectic of divine presence and yet of absence, of divine 
presence and yet of human autonomy, of the sacral creativity 
of the given and yet of the possibility of the radical new, 
i conceivable?229 

We would hope this dialectic is possible, for without it the Christian 
faith is greatly impoverished. 


Overstress on the Eschatological 
Tension 

Moltmann seemed to suggest that the eschatological tension 
between the future and the present is so great as almost to have the 


) 228 t , .. 229 T , 

Ibid., p. 96. Ibid., p. 97. 

'j 

'& 

1 
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l present evacuated of all significance except as something to be 
\ transcended. A weakness of the theology of hope is that it does not 
: relate the hoped-for-future to established institutions and orders of 
| society more dialectically. Alvin C. Porteous suggested that theology 

must deal with society in terms of a "yes” as well as a "no"--if its 

ii 230 

? concepts are truly to be effectively operational. We would not 

] deny that the Christian eschatological vision of the new world may on 

l occasion justify the strategy of revolution. What we do suggest, 

\ however, is that there may be occasions when a strategy of creative 

\ compromise is the most effective way of making proximate advances 

toward the eschatological vision. It is just foolishness to negate 

j everything in the present; for God is creatively and redemptively at 

work in many of these relative and imperfect acts of the people of 

God. It is out of the tension between realized and not yet realized 

i hope, between fulfillment and promise, between affirmation and 

challenge, that concrete criteria for generating and guiding the 

Church in social change may be expected to emerge. 

Lack of Concrete Designs for 
j the Practice of Hope 

The theology of hope has produced a new model of doing 
theology. It has been, first of all, very eloquent in placing before 

930 

u Porteous, p. 17. 


i 
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s 
£ 

5 

1 

i 

r-j 

I 

| the Church the great possibilities of life, the ultimate horizons of 

| 

| expectation, where the people of God may meaningfully enter and 
| struggle for social change and world transformation. However, 

'j 

1 according to this new model of doing theology, there is a second part 
| of the model. Along with the ultimate horizons of Christian hope, 

ii 
'S 

\ there is also the creation of operational concepts and images by 

j 

i which this realm of future possibility can be translated into present 

|] 

| fact. It is in connection with this second aspect of the theological 
I task--giving concrete direction to social change--that the theology 

l of hope has failed considerably to fulfill the promise inherent in its 

jj 

I own program. It has been more a rhetoric for radical change than 
I the offer of concrete guidelines for the torturous decision making 

t 

' which will produce social transformation. We can only hope these 

i will gradually emerge from Moltmann and Metz and that they have not 

! 

| produced the kind of exclusive eschatology for which the problem of 
! vagueness and generalities is endemic. 

j These weaknesses would be more serious if we thought the 

i 

i 

\ Hope School was an attempt to be a systematic theology. We need a 

*1 

| plurality of theological perspectives. The theology of hope cannot 

3 

jj 

l stand alone, for it is grossly inadequate as the sum and substance of 
| Christian truth. Nevertheless, it speaks with force and relevance to 
:j an age of fantastic change in which people have turned their backs to 

:j 

c 

N 

;j 

I 

j 

s 

i 
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the past and now stand with their faces pointed toward a new future. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE THEOLOGY OF HOPE TO THE 
CONTEMPORARY MISSION OF THE CHURCH 

The Church is in dire need of a new sense of mission. This 
writer believes that mission must take into account two goals of 
secular life—personal style and political vision. "This is secular 

231 

man's quest for religious experience, " to use Harvey Cox’s phrase. 

In the closing decades of the twentieth century the issues to which 
Christian faith is most closely related are those of political vision 
and personal style. The first recalls man’s perennial quest for 
community and world peace. The second deals with man’s ceaseless 
search for personal meaning and significance. These have always 
been issues for mankind, but they assume a particular form and 
urgency in contemporary society and become the foci of the Church’s 
mission. 


I Political Vision 

| - 

| A witness to the future challenges the status quo . The 

■jr 

I Church’s task is to witness in the world to a Christian vision of the 

jj 

$ 

| future where there is justice, peace, and the fulfillment of mankind's 

a 

i> 

yi _ _■ 

3 231 

i Harvey Cox, "Secular Search for Religious Experience, " 

| Theology Today , XXV:3 (October, 1968), 320. 
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I potentialities. The ultimate horizon of expectation is the harmonious = 

'i ] 

| union of all life in love. The individual reconciled to himself, to his 

J 

l neighbors and the whole community, to the cosmic environment which 

;j W 

] sustains life, and to God, the very source of all life. The Church 
| must be a protagonist for these "realistic utopias, " as Moltmann 

\ referred to them, and keep this vision of life’s new possibilities I 

j 

before the world’s planners, and statesmen, as well as before its 
j citizens. Members of the Church are to be lobbyists for the future in 

| which life is liberated, social man is whole, and there is community. 

i i 

I The Church has too often been guilty of complicity in main- 

t 

I 

| taining different sorts of status quo. The political mandate we face 

i I 

! in the 1970s is not one of legitimizing stability and order but of i 

facilitating orderly change toward a new society. Many in society j 

: today have a valid concern for stability and order. It is foolish to 

I 

render them the inevitable enemies of freedom and justice. "Social 
; disintegration and violence can easily prepare the way for totalitar¬ 
ianism and delay both economic development and improvement of the 

232 

lot of the impoverished masses. " The issue is our obsession with 
stability which minimizes the need to change and which makes 
violence and disorder more probable. Richard Shaull’s words have 


232 

Carl Oglesby and Richard Shaull, Containment and Change 
(New York: Macmillan, 1967), p. 223. ~ 


j 
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} cogent application to the Church: 

j 

\ The more rigid an institution is in a dynamic society, the 

l greater the likelihood of eventual institutional discontinuity. 

; ... In the long run, it is not change but opposition to it that 

i constitutes the greatest threat to order and stability. . . . 

i Those who help to preserve a segregated society in this 

| country are the real enemies of stability, not the revolution¬ 
s' aries.233 


I Change requires a political theology . A hermeneutic of 

■ hope in God’s promise of a new world of justice and peace must be a 

\ political hermeneutic, said Moltmann--”the hermeneutic of Christian 
• 234 

l mission. " One of the saddest commentaries on the Church's life 
l is that it seldom has had the courage to break with what is in loyalty 

j to what is coming-to-be. If the mission of the Church is to change 

! 

| the world rather than just to contemplate it, this requires political 
theology which will seek the liberation of mankind from its present 
affliction. Christian theology must become the theory of Christian 
! practice. Again and again the Church must witness to the unbreakable 

j union between Church and World, faith and action--and assume a 

\ 

j corporate style of life which indicates we do not have the right to 

\ speak of God and with God "if we do not do it in the midst of the 


;.1 

i; 

y 

3 


233 

234 


Ibid. 

Moltmann, Theology of Hope, 272ff. 
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a 235 

i conflicts of our practical world. ” The Church is not synonymous 

3 

1 with the Kingdom of God but appointed by God to work for its coming 

•; upon the earth; hence the very being of the Church is to be in mission 

•j for the realization of the vision of our corporate hope. 

| In response to the critics of the Church’s involvement in 

:j "politics, ” we maintain that the very nature of the Church is 

l political; for not only does the Church place the ultimate horizons of 
l expectation of peace and justice before the world but also frames 

\ concrete designs and images by which this reality of a future possi- 

\ bility can be translated into present fact. What seems so lamentably 

j lacking in contemporary society is a compelling vision of humanity, 

t 

a vibrant and viable political goal which can both induce social change 

j 

and guide its course. The Church must become once again the social 
j dreamer and political visionary, as well as the practitioner of those 
dreams. The "failure of political imagination and compassion" is a 
sickness which presently affects our corporate life. Because human 
society is interrelated, this failure is not only political, it is a 
religious infirmity as well. ^ Theologically, when we speak of 
"political vision" as the mission of the Church, we relate it to 
eschatology. As Harvey Cox said so pungently, "a rekindling of the 

J 235 

j °Moltmann, "Political Theology, " p. 7. 

236 Cox, p. 323. 

s 

\ 
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| capacity for political vision and the recovery of a viable eschatology 

i 237 

I are two sides of the same coin. ” 


1 Liberation is pivotal to the Church* s mission. The God who 

| calls us to mission is the God of the Exodus and the Resurrection, 

1 the God who liberates and makes ’’human life more human. " It is 

§ 

3 

I the contention of the writer of this dissertation that commitment to 
| the major elements of the theology of hope undergirds the Church's 

\ mission to the world. When the Church speaks of liberation, justice 

] 

f 

| and peace, it is not dealing with the peripheral elements of its faith. 

t 

I 'There can be no Christian theology, " wrote James H. Cone, 

1 

? 

i 

| which is not identified unreservedly with those who are humiliated 

! and abused. . . . For it is impossible to speak of the God of 

the Israelite history, who is the God who revealed himself in 
i Jesus Christ, without recognizing that he is the God of and for 

those who labor and are heavy laden. 238 

Although there are many ambiguities involved in God's election of 

i 

| Israel to be his people, it is very clear that this election is insepar- 

; 239 

! able from the event of the Exodus. 

j You have seen what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bore 

l you on eagles' wings and brought you to myself. Now, there- 


237 


Ibid., p. 324. 

238 

James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1970), pp. 17-18. 


239 


Ibid. 
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fore, if you will obey my voice and keep my covenant, you 
shall be my own possession among all peoples. . . . 

Cone contended that by delivering the Hebrews from 

Egyptian bondage and inaugurating the covenant on the basis of that 

historical event, God reveals that he is the God of the oppressed, 

241 

involved in their history, liberating them from human bondage. 

When the prophets spoke, it was in the name of this promised justice. 
They were concerned with the lack of social, economic, and political 
5 justice for those who are poor and unwanted by .society. 

tj 

5 

) The task of social criticism. The Church, in its mission 

! to the whole world, stands in sharp judgment on every aspect in 

r 

| national life which impedes the eschatological hope of a New World. 

It does not hold out for a doctrinaire political position of its own, for 
I the Church’s task is not the elaboration of a system of social 
i doctrine but of social criticism. The Church must judge and work 
| against every institution, program, and person who keeps the present 
I realities from reflecting the coming Kingdom promised by God. 
j An example of this social criticism is the judgment the 

I Christian Community should make upon America for its enslavement 
I to narrow commitments of the past. Our debacle in the Indochina 
j War and the horrendous perpetuation of that bloodshed is an indication 

ri 

4 

i "^Exodus 19:4-5. ^*Cone, p. 19. 

.4 

■l 

1 
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I 


I 

I 


! 


that the United States is willing to support the status quo, no matter 
how repressive, if only it is strongly anti-Communist. One need 
only look at Pakistan, Brazil, Portugal, and South Vietnam for 
validation of this comment. It is the opinion of this writer that 
United States' foreign policy in relation to Latin America, its form 
of aid, its direct and indirect interventions, have been designed to 
keep groups in power which will not threaten the status quo. It is 
true that we would like to have some democratic trimmings; but when 
the real choices are made, we prefer stability--a favorable climate 
for American investments, insurance against any leftist revolution-- 
to the kinds of radical social transformations that are necessary if 
80 percent of the people are to be delivered from inhuman poverty. 

The Church’s mission is to challenge this enslavement to 
the past, for we are called to change the present into the future of 
God. As Archbishop Helder Camara, one of the most heroic figures 
in the Church today, said at the recent "Ecumenical Witness" in 
Kansas City, "Our task is not to stop communism but rather to stop 
injustice!” The Church’s mission is to say unambiguously to America 
that a nation committed to the God of the Judeo-Christian heritage 
will not hinder social change but make social revolution possible. 

This mission to the world means the Church is for all 
people and stretches toward a universal community. Part of that 
mission is to refuse absolutely to carry on patriotic propaganda for 
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ij 
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| 


its own nation. Christianity is an international movement. In the 

book of Genesis, God’s promise to Abraham was that by him all the 

families of the earth are to be blessed. Jesus prayed on the night 

242 

before he was crucified that mankind "may be one. ” The 

promised union of mankind is fulfilled potentially in Christ, said 

St. Paul: "There is no such thing as Jew and Greek, slave and free- 

243 

man; for you are all one person in Christ Jesus. " 

The greatest need of our time is this corporate hope-- 

realization of this solidarity of all mankind. Whether it be racism, 

nationalism, or male chauvinism--these powerful prejudices must 

stand under the judgment of the Promised Unity of God’s people. 

Metz put it succinctly: The Church is the one institution in which 

sociological prejudices which express contempt for other human 

244 

beings are not admitted. James Cone said that to be in sin is to 

deny the values that make the community what it is. 

It is living according to one’s private interests and not accord¬ 
ing to the goals of the community. It is believing that one can 
live independent of that source that is responsible for the 
community's existence. 245 

The Lord God calls his people to union and community; sin is to 
John 17;11. ^^Galatians 3:28. 

244 

Metz, Theology of the World , p. 122. 

245 

Cone, pp. 186-187. 
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) ground one's being on some loyalty other than this divine promise 
\ and thereby produce human oppression and misery, 
j The Judeo-Christian community becomes, then, the 

Collective Conscientious Objector of the State because we have been 
appointed by God to work for the coming Kingdom. We know that our 
\ ultimate allegiance belongs to God, and not to the State. The Church 

5 

i must ceaselessly urge upon the conscience of the people the bounda- 

l 

; ries of its allegiance to the State. When the moral foundations of the 

i 

\ State become eroded, when the State denies its own inheritance--the 
\ Church must resist. Jonathan Mayhew spoke of this in 1750: "No 

S 

l civil rulers are to be obeyed when they enjoin things that are 

i 246 

inconsistent with the commands of God. ” When the deceptions and 

intractability of three administrations have locked America in an 

unjust war and allowed the "principalities and powers, " the dark 

; forces of evil, to ravage our corporate life, then the very essence of 

j 

I our mission requires that the Church refuse to acquiesce. 

j 

| This mission of political vision is inseparably linked with 

j 

\ the eschatological hope of our faith. 


luced with 


Jonathan Mayhew, quoted by Arthur E. Walmsley in 
Actions and Reflections: Individual Responses to the Indochina War 
and its Heritage (New York: National Council of Churches, 1972), 
Allan M. Parrent (ed.). 
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Personal Meaning 

There are anxious questions about the survival of the 
individual with significance and worth in technological society. The 
Church’s mission is also to individuals to insure them of God’s 
promise of personal liberation and meaningful existence within 
contemporary life. 

A community of free persons . The Church should become 

a community of free men and women in the center of things. Our 

mission is to explore for a freer life style, a more distinguishable 

personal style within a society of the "mass man. " Technological 

mechanisms, the demand of economic growth, the primacy of 

science, bureaucratization, manipulation of man to adapt him at 

whatever cost to the life others make for him, the development of the 

"society of the spectacle, " urbanization, the collectivization of life 

(whether in the shape of American conformity or of Communist 

integration)—these are the real forces, according to Jacques Ellul, 

247 

at work in our world. The Church must raise critical questions 
about these structures and forces with such vast potential of 
dehumanization. 

Fifty years ago industrial workers organized and struck 

247 

Ellul, "Between Chaos and Paralysis," p. 747. 
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because managers were picking them off one by one, dealing with 
them as individuals. So the workers demanded to be dealt with 
collectively. Now employees and students complain that they are 

248 

treated as types and numbers, and they want to be seen as persons. 
They want to be affirmed as human beings with irreplaceable worth. 

Personal faith with integrity . This search for a personal 
style which characterizes modern man is what the Christian 
Community would call the quest for a way of life, a pattern of beliefs, 
a "faith of my own. " The question of personal style of technological 
society and the ancient desire "to be saved" and have a "personal 
faith" are two sides of the same coin. Both deal with personal 
existence, its problems, and its hopes. If the Church is deaf to 
these cries for meaning, for something that allows a man to establish 
a sense that he has not lived for nothing, then the Church will never 
be heard in its statement of a political vision. Man as man is 
afflicted by a hunger for love, healing, freedom, and righteousness 
that can never be fully satisfied by any structures or secular 
activities with which he is allied today. The power of the future hope, 
the power of the God of the Resurrection, the reality on which we put 
the symbol of eternal life, can be released into the personal existence 

248.-, ooc 
Cox, p. 325. 
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| of today. 

s 

I 

| The Church is in mission to this individual need because it 

a 

§ 

3 is faithful to the biblical promise of personal wholeness. If 

I 

t Christianity becomes defined solely in categories of ethical and social 
sj efficiency, of world transformation and forgets the individual's 
| needs, it is dead. The personal desire for a faith in a transcendent 

I 

I reality lives in modern man, although it is often suppressed in a 

I 

| culture that functionalizes every human act. Ivan Illich catches the 
1 spirit of man’s search for a personal style when he said, "I want to 

y 

4 

* 249 

I celebrate my faith for no purpose at all. " It does not have to 

i 

I solve problems, make men better, improve society, or bring peace 

it 

I in Vietnam. There can be integrity in a man living with God, in all 

! 

I its ecstacy and numinous wonder. We believe there can be integrity 
; in this deep desire if that personal style is held in tension with 
i political vision. The New Testament emphasizes the individual 
| standing before God. When Metz, at his best, insisted on deprivatiz- 

4 

I 

] ing, he is not objecting to this orientation to the individual. He is 

\ 

\ saying that the privatizing influence blinds us to the realities which 

\ impinge upon the individual, the societal vicissitudes that afflict the 

*> 

3 


l 249 

■j Ivan Illich, The Church, Change and Development, IX 

| (New York: Herder and Herder, 1971), 93, cited by Braaten in 
| Christ and Counter Christ, p. 74. 
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spirit. His ultimate wholeness is within the corporate life of 

. „ 250 
society. 

Inseparable Alliance of the 
Personal and Corporate 

In his Invisible Religion , Thomas Luckmann lamented the 

mass withdrawal into the "private sphere" while "Rome burns” but 

251 

indicated the trend is irreversible. If this is so, it is deeply 
troubling to the Church. The authentic desire for the Church to be in 
mission to individuals who seek personal meaning is substantially 
different from a desire to validate a "privatization” of religion and a 
withdrawal from the political vision of our eschatological hope. We 
affirm with Moltmann that "when religion ceases to be a public, 

252 

social duty and becomes a voluntary, private activity, it stagnates. 

It will mean that the Christian religion shall be dismissed from the 

integrating center of modern society and relieved of its duty of having 

253 

to represent the highest goal of society. 

The trend of the modem Church is indisputably in the 

250 

Metz, Theology of the World , pp. 109-111. 

251 

Thomas Luckmann, The Invisible Religion (New York: 
Macmillan, 1967), p. 117. 

252 

Moltmann, Theology of Hope , p. 310. 

253,,., 011 

Ibid., p. 311. 
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direction of the cultus privatus ; however, the struggle to reverse 
this process is not as hopeless as Luckmann indicated. The 
failure will be assured only if we break either side of the tension of 

| the Church's mission as political vision and personal meaning. 

( 

| Each must have its own integrity but find fulfillment of the possibil- 

I 

I ities of life in an inseparable alliance of the personal and the 

I corporate. 

! 

I The experience of this writer indicates that we have 

| exaggerated the difference between the Church’s mission for social 

i 

t 

change and personal meaning. For too long we have underplayed 

i 

| the pivotal theme of the New Testament that peace is found only in 

! 

servanthood, freedom gained only in the commitment of one’s whole 

: being to the work of the Kingdom of God. There will be a return to 

; 

j 

I corporate Christianity because ultimately there is no personal 

j meaning in isolation. As one seeks to humanize the world, ultimately 

\ 

| a greater immediacy is given to the experience of the numinous; as 

! 

i 

f 

\ we seek unity and community of mankind we encounter God as the 

j transcendent mystery who seeks to reveal himself in our relationship 

1 254 

l with our brother. 

fj 

•J ______________________ 

\ 254 

| Metz, Theology of the World , pp. 76-77; and Moltmann, 

| Theology of Hope , pp. 30-31. 

•'3 
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DEMANDS FOR A NEW STYLE OF WORSHIP WHICH 
GROWS OUT OF A COMMITMENT TO 
THE FUTURE OF GOD 


123 



John Killinger’s Leave It to the Spirit is an invigorating 

treatment of the "commitment and freedom in the new liturgies. " 

I 

| He set the framework in which Christian liturgy for the church that 

k 

| ministers to the man of the future is discussed. 

jjl 

jj Something drastic must surely happen to the church’s 

i worship during the next few years. Too much has happened 

| to the world around us during the last half-century, and to the 

| way we perceive reality, to permit the church to go on 

I uninterruptedly conducting worship the way it has for the past 

? three or four hundred years. Two global wars, nuclear 

jj fission, cybernetics, Freud, Stravinsky, Picasso, moon 

jj shots, wonder drugs, organ transplants, Telstar, ethnic 

; revolutions, confrontation politics, the Beatles, nude theater, 

LSD--how many light-years are we away from the church that 
j entered this Century, the liturgy it brought with it, or even 

the kind of God it confessed to in its creeds? 

i 

| What contempt the church shows for the world by going 

| on, business as usual, as though nothing had happened, either 

outside its walls or in the consciousness of those who enter to 
j worship! What gall is displayed by the numerous conciliar 

groups which begin their work of reforming the liturgy by 
turning to the past and trying to discover ever "purer" origi¬ 
nal forms instead of looking to the present or--heresy 
j indeed!—even to the future, where they might descry modes 

j of belief and action much more significant to contemporary 

I man. 255 

j 

! There is richness in the liturgical heritage of the Christian 


255 

| John Killinger, Leave It to the Spirit (New York: Harper 

\ & Row, 1971), p. xiii. 

I 
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Church; nevertheless we believe the freezing of language, form, 

exploration, and risk within liturgy is one of the Church’s great 

tragedies. It insures our doom from within. A radical social and 

technological revolution is taking place in the world outside and a 

sociologist surveying our contemporary situation sees very little 

relating of the liturgical forms actually used to the changes actually 

256 

taking place in society. This is tragic, because the Church can 
refuse to change its liturgy, but we cannot opt out from the changes 
taking place in society. 

The writer of this dissertation contends that liturgy must 

be rooted in the technological environment of the 1970s if it is to be 

an effective instrument of communicating the Christian faith. "At 

the heart of modem man’s long search for community there is also 

a quest for an adequate liturgy which will express his metaphysics in 

257 

the new world that history has fashioned. " There are few areas 
of inquiry more worthy of the Church’s concern than that of how to 
express its living heart, its liturgy in this new age. 

25 6 

Gerard Irvine (ed.), Christianity in Its Social Context 
(London: S. P. C. K., 1967), p. 51. 

257 

Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., Learning in Theological 
Perspective (New York: Association Press, 1965), p. 17. 
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Three Presuppositions 

: Environment. The liturgy in a church committed to the 

future must consider man’s relationship with his total environment. 

; Christianity has grown and matured on the basis of a consciousness 
of man in relationship to God and to his fellow man. Looking 

i 

! diagrammatically at this, historical Christianity has thought of man 

I 

i 

I within a triangular framework: the individual, the human community, 

i 

| and God. William Kuhns contended 

j that the consciousness of environment and its "massaging" 

effects upon man has, however, opened a new dimension to 
the framework. The triangular conception of life can no 
| longer adequately express the total scope of Christian exist¬ 

ence in today's world. A rectangular conception is necessary, 
including the presence of the total, technological environ¬ 
ment. 

It is essential that the Church considers the "environmental 
interface" and its significance for liturgy and Christian life. As the 

i 

I Church explores the meaning of man’s existence, we should use 

i 

| man's total environment and allow him to meet God in the "facticity 

i 

i 

| of an objective world, a world of color and texture and form, a world 

* 259 

j of sensory impressions. " 

i 

\ A liturgy for the Church committed to the future is 

J 


•j 2S8 

| William Kuhns, Environmental Man (New York: Harper & 

I Row, 1969), p. 28. 

A 

| ^^Killinger, p. 49. 
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I 

! 

i 


i 

1 

\ 

} 


I 


l 

I 

] 


i 

i 


j 

1 

g 

it 

i 

j 


incamational, and refuses to take God’s revelation of himself in 

concrete events lightly. Worship should put us in touch with the 

world again, with ourselves, and with God. Dean Trotter wrote that 

the task of the minister and theologian "is to make distortions of the 

Gospel appear as distortions to a people grown accustomed to seeing 
260 

them as natural. " If he is right, and I think he is, we must 
piercingly reveal the unreality of the present environment of liturgy. 
If we live at a time of revolution, how can the cultus of worship be so 
placid and pietistic? 

In Charles Morrison’s fascinating book, The Social Gospel 
and the Christian Cultus , he made the observation that the Social 
Gospel of the 1920s never really took hold of the Church because it 
never infused the Church’s worship. Although the Social Gospel was 
the hope of the Church in the minds of the great leaders of the day, 

it was always preached as a sort of addendum to the inner life of 

. ,. ., , 261 
individuals. 

Writing in 1933, Morrison said the whole Christian cultus 
had to be radically changed if the Social Gospel was to take root and 

9^0 

U F. Thomas Trotter, "Renewal of Wonder in the Church, " 
address at Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, California 
(October, 1970), p. 5. 

261 

C. M. Morrison, The Social Gospel and the Christian 
Cultus (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933), p. 27. 
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grow. 

I use the term "cultus" because there is no other term, 
apparently, available. "Church" is not broad enough; it 
denotes one feature of the cultus, its institutional feature, 
though there is a usage of "church" which is practically 
identical with "cultus. " The word "religion" is ambiguous, 
signifying both the subjective experience and the objective 
social embodiment of religion. The word "cultus" is the only 
word I know which connotes the total cultural expression of a 
religion as an organic historic phenomenon. It is in this sense 
that I shall use the word throughout this book. The beliefs, 
aspirations, and emotions cherished by a religious group 
inevitably take on an objective form within the general system 
of culture. Religion has a way of fostering and celebrating its 
values through group ceremonials, organization and various 
activities regarded as appropriate to the recognized values. 

| Religion, that is to say, has its place in the general body of 

human culture as well as in private personal experience. 262 

| If Christianity is to survive, Morrison continued, the 

I 

I 

Christian cultus must be dramatically and thoroughly reconstructed 
so that the Social Gospel may be made to feel at home within it. This 

i means, above all, a new socialized liturgy which does not make 

i prophetic preaching and the liturgy incongruous. z 

! It is the writer's position that new theological insights 

i 

j demand new liturgical styles. If our theology has been substantially 

) 

| altered; if our sense of mission has undergone a revolution, then how 

f can the cultus of worship remain untouched? 


Celebration of man's freedom. Within the pervasive 


262 


Ibid., p. 28. 


263 


Ibid., pp. 37-68. 
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technology of contemporary society, the task of liturgy is to 

celebrate man's freedom, his full potential as a child of God, and 

give birth to meaning within the deep recesses of his being. Liturgy 

fulfills the Church’s mission to personal needs. 

Much in our technologized and computerized environment 

can destroy our humanity; we are constantly threatened by its 

objectivizing tendencies, and the task of the Church is to discover 

and celebrate how technology can heal rather than destroy. One of 

the greatest challenges facing the Church today is to keep alive the 

"wellsprings of the human" and to keep man aware of "his emotional 

and spiritual resources and the range of his possibilities as a human 
264 

being. " So the Church through its worship keeps us aware of the 

great potentialities of contemporary life but also points to its ominous 

dangers. Evil has a new definition: "any systematic, organized 

265 

attempt to reduce the scale and possibilities of human life. " 

Worship should be celebrated within a milieu which pulsates 
with a new social-prophetic dimension. It will be a radicalization of 
the Church's ancient mission of setting the oppressed free, yet 
communicated in a new cultus of corporateness and social responsi¬ 
bility. 


264„ , 100 265.,., 

Kuhns, p. 132. Ibid. 
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i 

I Secular symbols of ultimacy. It has always been the 

\ 

\ function of the community of faith to supply a structure of myth and 

i 

1 symbol, and to enact in appropriate rites a vision of reality capable 
* 

\ of sustaining the larger inferences of meaning in the life of a people, 
j Secularity is an affirmation of life in the world, of our 

l ordinary daily existence among the things and people that compose 

l 

$ 

\ our immediate environment. As modern man looks at his monu- 

i 

| mental technological achievements, his physical comforts, his 

! 

c 

| intellectual prowess, he is moved to inquire, plaintively, 'Is that 

j 

; all?" "What does it profit a man?" Deep within himself, he dissents 

f 

from a totally secular definition of life, for he knows it does not 
bring the fulfillment of human potentiality. We still grapple with 

1 

guilt, anxiety, and the threat of meaninglessness. Secular man needs 

j symbols of the ultimate. Langdon Gilkey put it this way: 

1 

In . . . our ordinary experience, something strange 
| enters, something not quite accounted for by the relativistic 

! symbolic forms of the secular mood. A nonsecular dimension 

j in our experience appears in the lived character of secular 

| life, despite the fact that the forms of our modem self- 

] understanding have no capacity for dealing with it. This 

| strange interloper into our secularity appears not so much as 

• a new reality or being, as rather the ultimate presupposition 

j for dealing with the ordinary relative realities we meet; not 

I so much a presence--though it may be--as a final limit and 

\ a demand; not so much an answer as an ultimate question. But 

1 what this presupposition entails, what the demand is about, 
l and what the questions ask for is radically and qualitatively 
| different from the rest. It has the character of ultimacy, of 

1 finality, of the unconditioned which transcends, undergirds, 

1 and even threatens our experience of the ordinary passage of 
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$ 266 
\ things and our dealings with the entities in that passage. 

a 

\ There are two important aspects to our secular symbols. 

I One is the language must be derived from and related to this secular 

l environment if it is to be effective. Symbols must be secular enough 

I to be symbolic and illumine ordinary life and give reality to our 
t 267 

\ theology. Second, symbols communicate only within a community 

a 

| of shared experience. 

j: 

I Without the symbols the experienced world would be "meaning- 

\ less" because . . . communication would be impossible; 

| without the common felt levels of experience, the symbols 

| would be meaningless . . . empty, rootless and without 

s intent. 268 

f 

I Our disagreement with Moltmann on the "God who is not yet" and the 

j 

i God whose external presence is not experienced now is that this 

j 

future modality makes it almost impossible to relate his symbols 

i 

| with shared experience. Even eschatological symbols, referring to 

1 

I transcendence in the future, depend for their meaning upon a present 

i 

| general and shared experience of a dimension of ultimacy to which it 

! refers. Without the experience of God now in some dimension, 

j 269 

? symbols of the future God are empty of content. The Christian 

i _ 

l 266 

l °Langdon Gilkey, Naming the Whirlwind: The Renewal of 

| God-Language (New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1969), p. 253. 

f 267 Ibid., p. 251. 268 Ibid., pp. 270-271. 

h 

I 2 ^Gilkey, "Universal Presence, " in Herzog, p. 99. 

I 

1 
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| doctrine of God is naming the hidden, yet manifest presence of 

ultimacy by means of symbols of the community in which these 

1 270 

J difficult questions are clarified and resolved. 

j Gilkey argued that there is a close relationship today 

| between our loss of the capacity for intense feeling and the isolation 

| of traditional religious symbols from the surging currents of life. 

*1 

\ Meaning, he insisted, depends on a vital link between a felt experi- 
! ence and a shared symbol. A new spirituality of hope must be 

ji 

\ nourished by symbols of the future that participate in the resurrection 
l power of life over death. We see life breaking forth in Jesus' resur- 

j 

| rection, and in His life we share the power of God. This is the main 

i 

j 9 V1 

| source of Christian spirituality for all times and all seasons. 

j 

! Theologians and liturgists have the ambitious task of relating the 

j 

| archetypal symbols of this faith of resurrection to the experiences 

i 

! people are really having in the 1970s. 

Notes on Contemporary 
| Liturgical Practice 

♦ 

| The Church is in missionforpolitical vision and personal 

| meaning, and communication of the Christian faith within liturgy 
takes place when we have created the proper learning environment. 

1 970 

//u Ibid., p. 100. 

! 271 

j Braaten, Christ and Counter Christ , p. 91. 

i 

i 

i 
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Vi 

3 


1 

3 


I 


I 


Without intending to be inclusive, we mention six characteristics of 
an effective communication methodology for worship today. 

Worship takes place through all the senses. Trotter 

articulated our problem poignantly as he talked about a culture that 

is excessively verbal and rationalistic--a culture that has cost us 

greatly. "The price is the rationalization of existence, the flattening 

of wonder, and the ultimate risk of a boredom within life that is 

272 

reaching epidemic proportions." 

As Killinger indicated, for centuries the sense of the reality 

of worship has been diminished in proportion to the way attention to 

273 

man’s sensory environment has been allowed to diminish. It is 
imperative that within the liturgical life of the Church we renew our 
appreciation of the body, the depths of emotion, and the power of the 
visual arts. The Church must do more to bring the sensory world 
into our midst and celebrate it and discover the glory of being 
human. We talk of the resurrection of the body as our hope and the 
Holy Spirit as a foretaste of new life in the body which God has 
promised. Any renewal of authentic spirituality will begin with the 
body as the concrete locus of the spirit. God is at work now in the 
physical body, and liturgy should enhance a new sense of communion— 

^^Trotter, p. 4 . ^^Killinger, p # 49. 
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i 274 

| of being unafraid of each other’s touch. 

Alexander Lowen observed that modern man is getting more 

i and more schizophrenic because he has lost touch with his body in 

275 

i his increasingly non-rhythmical and artificial environment. So 
liturgy fails if it does not quicken all the senses and make us feel 
j fully alive; a task which is impossible unless we communicate with 
• more than our minds and mouths. "They must feel with their hands, 

i 

I taste with their tongues, smell with their noses; they must exist as 

1 

I ^ 

I persons at full potential. " Then we are participating in sacra- 
; mental worship and not merely a cerebral exercise. Often we want 
: to shout in worship: "Shut up and just show me. " A picture of a 
Vietnamese mother holding her bleeding and dying child speaks with 
a directness and ferocity unavailable to words. 

There should exist a precarious balance between feeling and 
thought; but in the past thought has prevailed and we suffer for it. 
Environmental man knows that religion is basically sung, whistled, 
danced, clapped, as much as it is thought. 

274 

Braaten, p. 100. 

275 

Alexander Lowen, The Betrayal of the Body , pp. 1-18, 
as quoted by Killinger, p. 68. 

2 ^Kiilinger, p. 69. 
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| Man’s need for participation . Among the personal needs 

: that must be met in liturgy, the most vital is inclusion. William 

: Schutz indicated it means inclusion in the group, acceptance, being 

277 

i part of things, truly seen, and known as someone distinctive. In 
a world of spreading technology it is important that motivation for 
; change be located in the people through participation. It is through 
! participation that the individual claims his own responsibility for 

i 

j shaping his and his community's future. If liturgy allows for this, 
i 278 

| then man worships at the deepest levels. 

I 

i 

i 

j Liturgy completed by action . Worship should elicit total 

j involvement of the person so that the experience is not easily 
I dismissed. Liturgy is the beginning, not an end in itself. It ought 
I to probe and jab the conscience so deeply that we feel pain and joy 

i 

I for the right things. When our blindness, dullness, and carelessness 

i 

I have been confronted in such a way that we want to change, then 
authentic worship has been celebrated. A commitment to the future 
i of Jesus Christ demands that contemplation and operation be 
| inextricably bound. Somewhere within the liturgy there must be a 
; vivid channel through which we symbolically enter the world in the 

' 277 

| William Schutz, Joy: Expanding Human Awareness 

\ (New York: Grove, 1967), pp. 117-186, quoted in Killinger, pp. 71-73. 

* 278 

j Stinnette, pp. 50-51. 

# 
jS 

j 
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l 

| name of God to transform it according to his promise of justice and 

j 

i universal peace. 

I 

* 

| Worldly worship . Biblical worship deals with the world 

ii 
J 

I and states clearly that a trip away from humanness is a trip away 
\ 279 

j from God. Any worship of God which is apart from man and his 

7 

l hopes and needs is not only irrelevant but a sacrilege. Only as 
| worship is moulded and shaped by the happenings of the world is it 
| likely to be effective and vital. The world of human history gives 
i one a better access to the God Christians worship than any other 

l perspective. Any retreat from the torturous issues of secular life 

1 

\ into "religion" is a retreat from that One we call God. We have no 
| right to speak of God or with God if we do not do it in the midst of 
; the conflicts of our political world. Liturgy is any act which 
| dramatically portrays the deepest concerns of a community. 

i 

; Past, present, and future merge in the liturgy. 

. 

! A theological interpretation: In the event of worship we call to mind 

5 

| the Crucified One who offered himself in faithfulness to the Father. 

i 

I We know that our Christian mission does not take shape by our own 
i wisdom nor is it sustained by our own strength. Rather our present 


i 279 

i Harvey H. Guthrie, Jr. ,"The Lord’s Song in a Strange 

| Land, ” Multi-Media Worship, Myron Bloy (ed.) (New York: Seabury 
1 Press, I559J7 p. 41.- 
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I mission is grounded in the action of Christ, past and present. We 
| know how to serve at the world’s tables only because Christ has first 

1 served us at his table. We are able to wash the feet of men because 

1 

| Christ has washed ours. The liturgy is in the world but not of the 

I j 

| world. It is a celebration of the Christ who in obedience gave him- 

I . 280 

\ self upon the cross. I 

§ 

?; : 

f Worship is always eschatological; it is always an experience 

f : 

s with the futurity of God--God in his freedom-breaking history 

f 

I opening and drawing man to choose divine possibilities and to share 

j 

| in bringing these to pass. The future invades the present; the 

T; 

t 

j Kingdom is coming, and the Kingdom is also partially present in our 

i ; 

i : 

! midst; and only as man follows the steps faithfully of Jesus of ! 

i ! 

i I 

I Nazareth can he serve the future. I 


I Eschatological worship is fraught with the unpredictability 

with which the future of God breaks in upon us. Worship is true only 

1 

i 

j when we are prepared to be stunned by this transcendent reality 

i 

i 

j breaking in upon us. Our human expectations are so meager and the 
| possibilities of God are so staggering that this encounter with the God 

i 

| who makes all things new will seem to modern man as irrelevant. 

\ Yet when we vitiate this eschatological dimension, we become the 


{j 280 

j Paul W. Hoon, The Integrity of Worship (Nashville: 

j Abingdon Press, 1971), pp. 187-188. 

I 

( 

? 
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I slaves of the past and the present. Without the future of God, we 

will not move the world toward a new day. 'The Church is the only 

society with a fulcrum outside the world; and therefore the only one 

281 

that can move the world. " 

I In liturgical practice: We must not forfeit the magnificient tradition 

i 

! of worship as a price for our modernity. Even contemporary 

i 

| worship for man who affirms the future must retain its ties with the 
j past. Some traditional and ancient forms should be part of the 
I liturgy even within a technological environment to express our 
j rootedness in the Church through time. Occasions in which we think 
| we have created something completely new are not worship for 
Christians are heirs of a history. We are rooted to the past 
liturgically but we also need to dare the new; and worship within our 

i 

i technological environment requires a new style of music. "Jesus 
Christ Superstar" is an opera in the rock music of our age. It is part 
of contemporary life. 

j The Church cannot afford to ignore these new sounds of music, for 

I 

j we would then ignore the main form of expression for over half of 
America’s audience. If the Church forgets the impact of folk/rock 

j 

\ 281 

| Peter T. Forsyth, The Church and the Sacraments 

(London: Independent Press, 1953), p. 5, as quoted by Hoon, p. 191. 

| 

s' 

I 
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; music, we will never reach the mentality of the majority. If the 
Church likes being out of touch with life in the seventies, then it 
should plug its ears! 

Perhaps the themes in youth culture of alienation, disintegration, 
the quest for transcendence, the search for meaning and integrity 
; have made music like "Jesus Christ Superstar" and its legions of 

j competitors possible. 

| 

i 

The Church must have a new pluralism in the styles of music 
acceptable in worship. It is stupid to think the great music of the 
past no longer stirs the hearts of the young; but it is anachronistic 
to believe the only music for worship in the twentieth century is 
sixteenth and eighteenth century hymns and anthems written by Bach 
and Beethoven. A new pluralism in musical styles must emerge if 
the Church is to minister to all sorts and conditions of men. 

As worship appropriates the new sounds of the seventies, it removes 
much of the false dichotomies between religion and life, the sacred 
i and secular, and helps to create a new Christian cultus—a cultiis in 
which the peace movement, the racial struggle and war against 
ecological calamity are as much at home in worship as is the 
■ offertory anthem. 'The test of worship is how far it makes us more 
' sensitive to the beyond in our midst, to the Christ in the hungry, the 

k 

5 
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naked, the homeless, the prisoner. 


, t 282 


| Religious sensibility to festivity and fantasy. There are 

times when the Church has done all it can for a New World. The 
community of faith is often worn out; its programs fail; its dreams 
I are smashed; it seems to be in full retreat. So the strategy of the 
Church in mission should be to celebrate, to rejoice, to sing, to 
| dance, to eat and drink together around the Lord’s Table. When 

I Paul was near the end of his revolution and sitting in prison, he wrote: 

: 283 

\ "Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, rejoice. ” That is 

\ perhaps, the most revolutionary word of all, pouring joy out of a 

| consciousness inspired by the freedom of God who calls us to the 

! future. 

Harvey Cox wrote concerning this need of festivity and 

fantasy: 


Mankind has paid a frightful price for the present opulence 
of Western industrial society . . . part of the price has been 
paid by affluent Western man himself. While gaining the 
whole world he has been losing his own soul. He has pur¬ 
chased prosperity at the cost of a staggering impoverishment 
of the vital elements of life. These elements are festivity.-- 
the capacity for genuine revelry and joyous celebration, and 


282 

John A. T. Robinson, Honest to God (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1963), p. 90. 

^Philippians 4:4. 
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fantasy—the faculty for envisioning radically alternative life 
situations. Festivity and fantasy are not only worthwhile in 
themselves, they are absolutely vital to human life. 284 

The Church of hope must once again begin celebrating 
within its own life the wonders and glories of the basic foundation of 
its existence, and sing with a new beat the greatest, gladdest, best 
news that ever startled man’s ears and shattered the midnight 
darkness of the earth: "He is risen. Hallelujah!" 

284 

Harvey Cox, The Feast of Fools (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1969), p. 7. 
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CHAPTER III 


i 
{ 

! 

j 

THE CHURCH’S MISSION TO THE WORLD, A CASE STUDY: 

THE PEACE OPERATIONS CENTER AT 
i PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

j In the United States alone fifty-five million people listen to 

i 285 

i more than a billion words in sermons every Sunday, but it cannot 

I be assumed that the Church acts in obedience to the word of God's 

promise. 

j If theological reflection does not revitalize the Church’s 

> 

1 

commitment to the world but produces only an intellectual self- 
satisfaction, it is of little use. All the political theology of 
Moltmann and Metz is not worth as much as one act of faith, hope, 
and love which leads to the liberation of mankind. Whoever is sent 
by the Easter event into the world can no longer be satisfied with an 
anxious affirmation of the afflictions of the status quo; he is called to 
transform the world through suffering and obedience. The real 

285 

Robert Hudnut, The Sleeping Giant (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1971), p. 140. 
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f 

• theological question of eschatology is a very practical one: Will the 

I Church have the revolutionary courage to live out its hope? 

; The call of God still comes to the Church. 

Cast off the ropes of security. Leave the harbor of institu¬ 
tional self-centeredness and come out into the sea of human 
i need. Do not be afraid of the risks though they are great. 

I I am going with you. 

i 

Each parish must struggle to know what that call means. 

| For All Saints’ Church it meant mobilizing our resources to end the 
; tragic war in Vietnam; it meant hearing the anguished cries of the 

j 

i 

! suffering Indochinese and risking institutional survival in an effort 
to see that no one else would be asked to kill or be killed in an unjust 
i and immoral war; it meant the Peace Operations Center. 

Each parish must listen for the call and then decide. 
Nevertheless, one face is certain. We shall not be the Exodus 
Church--the Church in covenant with God's promise--until we leave 
our security and put our institutional body on the line to serve 
human need. 

Moltmann called "for the realization of the eschatological 

hope of justice, the humanizing of man, the socializing of humanity, 

286 

peace for all creation. " Most of the "theologians of hope" affirm 

286 

JOrgen Moltmann, Theology of Hope (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1967), p. 329. 
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with Marx the need to move from "contemplating the world to 
changing it. " However, the weakness of Moltmann is that his call to 
change the present into the promised future of God is not concrete 
enough. He gave little more than the rhetoric of change to the Church 
! in its efforts to exercise its hope responsibly in modem society and 

i 

i 

| in confrontation with torturous issues of war, racism, poverty, and 
| ecology. Theologically, both Metz and Moltmann seemed to reject 

i 

| the construction of concrete images and designs for the future now 
| dawning. Their commitment to the provisional nature of everything 
in the present and rejection of ideology seem to restrict their 

[ 

| contributions too much to the theory of hope. Their warnings against 
absolutizing any program as final are helpful but hardly invalidate 
the need to project imaginative representations and provisional 
designs to guide present action in light of that for which the Christian 

i 

community hopes. 

The Church's task, according to this writer’s understanding 
of the Church, is, through worship, to set the direction and provide the 
I inspiration for change and response, be a center of training for 
action, and then implement a direct assault upon the various areas of 
; human need which thwart the promised future. 

\ Everyone pays lip service to peace in the world. People are 

; 

J 

| for peace in the abstract. It is the particularities, the specifics, 
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i that divide them. But the death of a child in Vietnam should be as 
: concrete a reality to professed Christians as the birth of a baby in a 
i Bethlehem stable, and it is precisely here, in dealing with specifics, 

; that man’s survival will be made possible or his destruction inevit¬ 
able. Hans-Wemer Bartsch's provocative words should not be set 

| 

aside too quickly: 

| We have to understand the benediction, "Blessed are the 

! peacemakers, for they shall see God, " not as a negligible by- 

j product of the Gospel but as the clear statement that accepting 

j the peace which Christ brought means making peace on earth. 

; We have the peace which Christ brought to us only if we make 

peace on earth. 287 

? The large majority of the American public is committed to 

I the general proposition that religion is a basis for moral strength 

and concern in society. According to a poll quoted by Jeffrey 

Hadden, 86 percent of the public agreed to this statement: "The best 

! mark of a person’s religiousness is the degree of his concern for 
288 

others. " Eighty-two percent agreed that "clergymen have a 

i 289 

responsibility to speak out as the moral conscience of this nation. 

| In spite of these general affirmations of the Church’s responsibility 

: 2 37 

\ Hans-Werner Bartsch, "Christian Pacifism, ” in New 

Theology (New York: Macmillan, 1970), VI, 192. 

288 

j Jeffrey K. Hadden, The Gathering Storm in the Church 

| (New York: Doubleday, 1969), p. 131. 

: Ibid., p. 132. 
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to be spokesmen on moral issues, a significant proportion of 

Americans reject various ways in which clergy might exercise this 

leadership. They seem to have quite restricted ideas of what 

"concern for others" means. Forty-nine percent said clergy 

"should stick to religion and not concern themselves with social, 

290 

economic, and political issues. " Seventy-two percent indicated 

"clergymen who participate in demonstrations and picketing do more 

291 

harm than good for the cause they support. " The test of religion 

is concern for others, but only 29 percent agreed that 'Martin 

Luther King, Jr., was an outstanding example of making Christianity 

292 

relevant and meaningful for our day. " The polls did not indicate 
the church attendance affected significantly the answers to these 
questions! 

My own experience at All Saints' Church, Pasadena, 
confirms this attitude of enslavement to generalities. During the 
first four years as Rector, I preached many sermons against the 
immorality of the war in Vietnam--the first strong indictment being 
in the fall of 1967. Some parishioners were angered, of course, but 
most of our sophisticated membership applauded the fact that we have 
a "free pulpit. " The serious trouble in the life of the congregation 

290 Ibid., p. 134. 291 Ibid., p. 135. 292 Ibid., p. 137. 
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\ began on March 7, 1971, when, convinced that silence and inaction 
in the face of my deep belief on the scandal of the Indochina War 
would violate my own integrity, I preached a major sermon of 
protest. After attacking the President's Vietnam policy as a gross 
i injustice to the Indochinese and our own nation, I called for America 
! to repent for its immoral participation in Vietnam and withdraw 

S 

t 

| totally from Southeast Asia. I then called for a massive mobilization 

j 

| of parish resources to stop the killing now. 

i ... my hope is to radicalize the establishment--myself 

| being one of them--and take Middle America and give their 

| good will and their desire for peace clearer focus and more 

I effective power. 

j An attempt was made in this sermon to provide a climate for 

! dialogue and change: 

I am fully aware that I could be wrong in urging this parish 
! to protest the war. . . . "There are no easy solutions and 

i there are no neat black and white distinctions on the morality 

of war. . . . " I intend to reach out and put my arms around 
all who strongly disagree with this sermon, for we can live 
together in Christian love. 293 

■ This call for action created an extensive and bitter 

| controversy. No one could have anticipated the grim struggle that 

j 

; was to come. Voices of approval, condemnation, and confusion 
arose within the congregation. There seemed to be little risk in 


293 

George F. Regas, "Mr. President, the Jury Is In. " 
Sermon, March 7, 1971. 
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i opposing the war; the fallout was produced when there was an 

j 

j attempt to stop it! 

J 

! The formation of the Peace Operations Center, which came 

I into being as a result of this sermon, is helpful as a case study to 
I illustrate the factors involved in fulfilling the mission of the Church. 

i 

i 

| Five areas will be discussed: 

j 1. History of the POC. 

I 

j 2. Current status of the POC. 

I 3. Principles and presuppositions of the POC. 

• 4. Future direction of the POC. 

i 

j 5. The POC deepens the pastoral role. 

i 

1 HISTORY OF THE PEACE OPERATIONS CENTER 

; In early February, 1971, I had notified the Vestry, which is 

the governing board of the Episcopal parish, of my intent to preach 
against the war on March 7, 1971. I stated my belief that a continued 
silence and inaction by the parish would rob us of our integrity as 

j 

disciples. The details of the sermon were not discussed since the 
| action envisioned was not clearly defined at that time. 

My colleagues on All Saints' staff assisted in giving 
; substance and shape to an action program which could become a 

| point of response to moral outrage about the war. 

| 

1 
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The week before the sermon, members of the Vestry were 

contacted and requested to be discussion leaders at the Rector’s 

Forum where the sermon would be discussed following its delivery. 

However, it was only the Friday before the sermon that it was clear 

: a peace center would be called for within the sermon, and this was 

; not told to the leaders. Advance notice of the sermon was printed 

994 

in the All Saints’ weekly Bulletin, " and a record congregation 

i 

■ attended. 

The call for a peace center was a surprise to the Vestry and 
some of the first hostile reactions came from this membership. 

! They quite legitimately resented their lack of preparation for the full 
impact of the sermon. There was a feeling of anger among some of 
them that the decision was a "pronouncement" rather than a 
I "consensus. ” There should have been more careful preparation of 
i the parish leadership for this action, so that the discussion leaders 
were better prepared for the kind of response that was to come and 
in designing this sensitive time for parish reaction. On the other 
hand, there is serious question whether the subsequent success of 
the project would have occurred without the emotionally impacted 
surprise of the sermon. In some areas of its mission, the 

294 

All Saints’ Church Bulletin. 
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i leadership of the Church cannot really be democratic and move by 

a 

\ action of a majority vote but must move by being faithful to the 

1 "Faithful One" who calls His disciples to action. In having to deal 

with their own feelings of moral awakening or shock, they may not 

l have been as effective facilitators for the group discussion as if they 

{ had been brought on board in some kind of training the week before. 

In Dynamics of Groups at Work, Herbert H. Thelen said: 

' ’" 1 Ir " 1 """ rr “ - - -- — 

I 

For members to facilitate each other's efforts, they must 
• share some of the same ideas and feelings about the goal and 

j about what is required to reach the goal. For effective 

cooperation among members, the most important feeling to 
be shared is that of "a job to be done. "295 

Thelen described the type of situation which we had produced that 

Sunday morning in March. 

Basically, the pattern was "orders from the higher 

authority, " and the question being dealt with in the group process was 

i 

how these orders were to be internalized. Demands of this sort are 
"pressures, ” and the group has to devote energy and time to change 
its ways of operation in order to meet the pressures. These 
pressures may seem reasonable or they may not. The principle 
at work is whether the proclamation and the demands that are put 
upon the congregation can be brought to a level of ownership. If 

295 

Herbert H. Thelen, Dynamics of Groups at Work 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 182. 
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ownership occurs, then the group is willing to proceed on in the 
direction that has been outlined. It is clear that among the 500 or so 
people involved in the group discussions, many did find ownership; 
others did not. 

Parishioners were invited to return the evening of March 7 

* 

•; to continue the discussion and aid in forming a peace center. The 
shape this center would take and the means with which it would 

; 

tackle the problem of bringing an end to the Indochina War were not 
yet evident. But over the raging controversy, it was clear that the 
opportunity to work actively and corporately for peace filled an 
enormous need. While some came to argue out their feelings--and 
this was a welcome part of the early meetings--others came 
prepared to work. 

The Rector appointed one of the assistant ministers, 
William Rankin, to oversee the formation of the Peace Operations 
Center and they established a steering committee to guide the POC 
through its initial and stormy beginnings. It was an ad hoc group 
composed of some of the most respected and articulate business and 
; professional members of the parish whose primary purpose was to 
| establish policy and strategy for the POC. The committee met 
weekly over the first four months and helped strike a balance of an 
efficiently operating peace center which was also sensitive to the 

£ 
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| turbulent dissent within the parish. 

I Very early in the controversy, the Vestry voted a 

resolution (1) reaffirming their commitment to the tradition of a free 
• and open pulpit at All Saints'; (2) commending the Rector for facing 
the moral issue of the war; (3) urging further study by the parish 

t 

I members on war issues; (4) expressing encouragement of responsible 
action upon issues of moral conviction by parishioners, and indicat- 

i 

| ing that building space and clergy assistance would be available to all 
i such concerned groups. The resolution was carried in the parish 
weekly Bulletin , March 21, 1971, and amplified in the Bulletin of 

I April 16, 1971. 

i 

A large office was opened on the premises of All Saints’ 
Church. In April, 1971, Mrs. Laura Dennison was engaged. She 
has given the POC distinguished leadership and enabled it to become 
a leading voice within the peace movement in Southern California. 

The March 28, 1971, "Opinion” section of the Los Angeles 
Times carried a report of the sermon on the front page with the 
I title: "Mr. President, The Jury Is In!" This was syndicated across 
the country by the Los Angeles Times -- Washington Post News 
Service, and the response both locally and nationally was a flood of 
correspondence predominantly positive and generally on the theme, 

; ’Thank God the Church has spoken out! My hope is renewed. " 

4 

5 
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Negative reaction came mainly from parishioners, and this 
was further crystalized by the publication in the April 4, 1971, 

Los Angeles Times of a rebuttal article entitled: "Vietnam--Not an 
Immoral War. " This was written by a member of the parish, 

; William H. Burgess, a multimillionaire and a distinguished executive 
in the aerospace industry. His rebuttal provided a rallying point for 
the opposition. 

| 

This internal controversy became a public issue as the 

j newspapers and television gave substantial coverage to the debate. 

! 296 

Among others, The Episcopalian, the official magazine of the 

j " 

Church, featured the sermon on the cover and lead article, and the 
'Today Show" asked the Rector to fly to New York and discuss the 
efforts to mobilize the religious community for peace in Southern 
California. This undoubtedly intensified the action and opinion of 
both points of view within the parish. 

One factor which propelled the conflict into public view was 
the fact an Episcopal Church in Pasadena, California, was the most 
unlikely candidate for a radical venture into the peace movement in 
opposition to the country’s president. All Saints’ is the largest 
Episcopal Church west of the Mississippi with an annual budget of 

296The Episcopalian (June, 1971). 
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| $400,000 and a membership of 4,000 baptized people. Many of these 

S 

S are prominent people in the Los Angeles business, professional, and 
I political life. 

| . Printed in the April 18, 1971, All Saints’ Bulletin was a 

| letter from Senator William Fulbright addressed to George Regas 

i 

i 

3 which read in part: 

j I think this is one of the most penetrating and eloquent state- 

| ments about the tragic war in Indochina that I have seen, and 

| I took the liberty of inserting it in the Congressional Record 

j so that it will be available to all my colleagues in the Senate. 

j 

j Several weeks later the parish bulletin released, at the 

request of the dissident forces, a letter that William Burgess 

| received from President Nixon which read: 

A copy of your recent article "Vietnam--Not an Immoral 
War, " has come across my desk. I think you have done an 
outstanding job of helping to place this exceedingly complex 
issue into perspective, and I wanted you to know how pleased 
I was to see your comments. 

So the controversy raged on in Pasadena as attempts were continued 

i 

; to mobilize resources to end the killing in Vietnam. 

i 

i 

i Approximately forty parishioners began to meet in 

i 

| opposition to the Rector’s position and the existence of the POC 
; calling themselves the "Committee to Save All Saints'. ” In 
J response to their request, the William Burgess article supporting 
\ the Vietnam War was sent to the entire parish—together with the 
jj Rector’s sermon. "There is a place for differing views in the 


a 

3 
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| parish," wrote the Rector in an accompanying note: "We ask not for 
consensus but for dialogue. " 

\ An invitation was extended to the parish to meet with the 

* 

■; Rector for one of eight dialogue sessions to share "grievances” and 
1 discern what the rationale was for the Peace Operations Center and 
| how it was expected to function. At the first meeting on May 5, 1971, 

\ which was attended by 200 people, the "Save All Saints’ " Chairman, 

; 

l 

j The Honorable Arch Tuthill, took over the meeting and presented a 

1 

l formal report expressing strong opposition to the peace center and 

j= 

] deep disfavor over the leadership the Rector was giving to the 
parish. They demanded the peace center be removed from All 

t 

Saints’, and the Rector addressed himself to the spiritual needs of 
his people. There was a stunned disbelief at the depth of hostility 
and anger the Rector’s sermon on March 7 had tapped. Much of 
this speech is hereby included, for it set the stage for the struggle 
that was to ensue. 

We have heard you from the pulpit, in the parish house, 
in the press, on T. V., and in the Bulletin. You have heard 
j us for the most part through our letters. Each of us knows 
I basically what the other's views are on the Peace Operations 
Center. 

Yet, this personal confrontation may be valuable. 

The Rector occupies a very special place in the hearts 
and minds of our parishioners. He is truly a member of our 
family, and shares our individual joys and triumphs and 
gives us comfort and aid in times of stress, trouble and 


1 
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sorrow. We feel he shares and understands us. 

It, therefore, somehow is incredible to us that we have 
to come here and stand up to you and express our dissent. 

You could multiply our voices by at least ten, since the quiet 
do not speak out. It would be much more simple for us to 
remain quiet as others have done and leave the parish. But, 
we are taking the harder path and coming here to express our 
views since we wish to remain in the parish if we can. 

Our objectives are to strengthen All Saints’ and to save 
All Saints’ further damage, from loss of valued parishioners 
who are leaving, and from loss of much needed revenue, 
and to reassure our parishioners that they may look to you 
as their spiritual Christian leader in their chosen parish. 

Why are we here? 

We are concerned, long-time parish members. We have 
supported All Saints’ many years financially, and, with hours 
of dedicated service in all phases of church activities. We 
helped build and maintain All Saints' to the point of eminence 
that it attained long before your arrival in Pasadena. Yet, 
these same Christian people today, for whom we speak, are 
unhappy, upset, feel unwelcome and rejected, and that some¬ 
thing dear to them--their church home--is being taken away 
against their will and that they must go elsewhere for their 
Christian leadership. And we feel that the parish member¬ 
ship is divided-- and that the responsibility for this rests 
upon the Rector. We have various disagreements: 

The latest, which some say is the straw that broke the 
camel’s back, revolves around your sermon and the Peace 
Operations Center Movement on Viet Nam. 

We believe and support the principle that it is proper 
for the Church constantly to remind us of the moral issues 
involved in life, including war (whether in Viet Nam, Israel, 
Pakistan, or elsewhere), crime, law enforcement, civil 
rights, poverty, and to pray that we apply Christian precepts 
and live in Christian ways that ultimately will eliminate these 
problems. 
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j We believe that our Church and its ministers should pray 

l that God in His wisdom guide our responsible national leaders 

\ to a quick and just peace in Viet Nam; that He also reach and 

; guide the responsible national leaders of Red Russia and 

] Hanoi, to the cessation of hostilities and negotiations for a 

\ quick and just peace; that He guide this leadership in the 

\ selection of the best methods, means, and timing of attaining 

peace so that hostilities may stop and our men return home 
as quickly as that may be done. 

] But, we do not believe that the Church or any minister 

thereof, as such, should attempt to commit the Church or 
i himself or the members of his parish, under the guise of 

l religion, to a specific program as to the means, timing, or 

\ method of bringing the Viet Nam conflict to an end. We 

\ believe that this is a political and military decision. 

I 

i 

j We believe that the Rector should not appear or purport 

I to represent All Saints’ when he stated his views and organized 

I his Peace Center Movement, manning and supporting it with 

j parish funds, personnel, and facilities. This was all done 

j without prior approval of the parish--yet, the program was 

i announced as an All Saints' program, as existing and as 

! moving ahead on the day of the first sermon and forum 

discussion. 

| We do not believe that our Rector is qualified by educa- 

| tion, training, or experience in complex military, political, 

national, and international affairs to speak out authoritatively 
i on the means, timing, or method of stopping the Viet Nam 

war, in behalf of the parish members, and, that as a clergy- 
■ man he ought not do so. Indeed the immense complexities 

I were brought into focus by Dr. Wilson of the Political 

! Science Department at UCLA who spoke at last Sunday’s Forum. 

| We are as anxious as anyone to bring this conflict to a 

close; we are as opposed as anyone to war and its destruction 
to life and property. But, as the article by our parishioner 
i William Burgess, tells you, we have not suddenly become un- 

\ Christian or irreligious because we support our qualified 

] national leaders who make the political decisions as to means, 

! method, and timing of ending the Viet Nam war and account to 

I the people for them. But, Viet Nam and the Peace Operations 

ji Center are not all. There are other grievances: 
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1. Concerning the use of parish funds, facilities, and 
manpower for the unauthorized Peace Movement project 
to the neglect and detriment of other proper parish 
activities. 

2. The use of the Bulletin for Peace Movement propaganda. 
This is an activity unrelated to Church functions. 

3. Concerning the intrusion of All Saints’ into the forbidden 
area known as "Separation of Church and State” and, 
this, irrespective of any member’s position, pro or con, 
as to the Viet Nam withdrawal. 

4. Concerning improper use of the pulpit and press and 
other media for self-aggrandizement in the political 
arena. 

5. Concerning loss of respect for Rector’s spiritual leader¬ 
ship. 

6. Continuing excessive, obsessive, exhortations on war, 
race, and social problems. Making us feel un-Christian 
if we differ at all. Making us feel frustrated, and 
personally castigated, as we sit as a captive audience 
and listen to you. The creation of an angry, violent 
atmosphere in Church, when so many come for spiritual 
guidance and leadership, and to seek serenity and quiet¬ 
ness and rest, and to hear the comforting and inspirational 
words and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

7. Concerning lack of restraint in your sermons on these 
controversial, political, civil rights, economic, issues, 
stating these in a way that insults or angers those holding 
differing views. Failure to recognize that among the 
parish there are many who have devoted years of intelli¬ 
gent, dedicated hours and Christian thought and acts to 
helping the poor, and seeking to solve the problems of 
integration, in raising the standards and opportunities in 
education and employment and in all other social and civil 
rights areas, and who do not need to be reminded con¬ 
stantly of these matters and be castigated because society 
after centuries has not been able to solve them. 
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You are wise enough to frame sermons in such a way as 
to make your point without talking down to your congregation, 
or calling them un-Christian if they are not willing to go as 
far as you impatiently wish all men to go immediately in order 
to solve overnight the problems the world has had for centuries. 

Failure in your sermons to build up, instead of tearing 
down, the accomplishments and objectives to date in these 
controversial fields in which you constantly preach. For 
example: 

1. Failure to give thanks that America is trying to solve 
the black problem--that it is the only nation in the world 
today that is trying to do something about it. Look by 
comparison in any other place and see how much we are 
doing. Compare India, China, Russia, Cuba, or any 
other place. 

2. Failure to give thanks that America is trying to solve 
the poverty problem; raise educational standards of all 
of its people; attain peace in the world; provide intel¬ 
ligent Christian leadership to the free people of the 
world, as against the Godless expanse of Communism in 
the world. 

3. Failure to place your sermons in these areas in context 
and balance by not pointing out the good along with the 
bad, and by not encouraging the congregation to move 
forward and attack and solve these problems according 
to Christian precepts. Failure to point out that we have 
inherited the work and talents of the past- -good and 
bad—and that we must go forward on this foundation, 
which is basically sound, that we need not junk the past, 
but must instead build on it, and that America, with all 
its faults, is the greatest, best country in the world 
today and that the future of the free people of the world 
depends on its strength and idealism. 

4. While making your exhortations, failure to remember 
always that your primary concern is all of your own 
parish; keeping your eyes on your people and their 
problems—and not elsewhere for the national eye-- 
church or secular. Your youth and enthusiasm are 
among your assets. Yet, you, too, need the leavening 
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of experience and maturity and greater understanding of 
the views of all of your parishioners, not primarily the 
views of the inexperienced young, but those of the older 
persons as well, who are the principal structural 
foundation and members of what has been an outstanding 
parish. 

We are finding: 

Our parishioners are leaving for other parishes in the 
area. 

Our parishioners are refusing to pay pledges and support 
the parish financially. 

A growing cleavage and split among the parishioners. 

Long-time, faithful, dedicated Christian parishioners 
feel distraught, rejected, unwelcome; they have lost or 
are losing their Church home; they are unhappy; they 
have lost confidence in the Rector as their Christian 
Minister at a time in their lives when this is sorely 
needed. They unwillingly are being "thrown out" of 
their Church home. . . . 

We feel that you have created this situation and hence only 
you can correct it. You are losing our confidence; we feel we 
cannot follow you as a spiritual leader; that you are failing in 
your responsibilities as a Christian clergyman, since you 
unnecessarily, for whatever reason, have forgotten good 
furtherance of your effort to bring into the Church new 
communicants. 

Now, George, let's see what we can do about these things! 

A week later another member of the church, "a parishioner 
since 1936, " circulated a letter throughout the parish on the subject: 
"USE OF OUR PULPIT to rebel against our Government and Support 
Communism. " He took the dissent a giant step forward and indicted 
the Rector for helping destroy our country by his "communistic 



i 
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approach to the Vietnam problems" . . . and by inspiring in "our 
unknowledgeable youth rebellion against our Government. ” 

On May 23, 1971, the Rector was the final speaker at the 
parish’s adult forum series of six programs on various aspects of 
Vietnam and the peace movement, and shared his conviction that 
"risk and conflict were inescapable realities of faithful discipleship. 
... We will not retreat from the commitment to wage peace; how it 

i 

; is to be done is negotiable. ..." Although there was obviously 
i deep distress in the parish and some hostility, it was evident at 

i 

this point that the Rector still had the support of the leadership and a 

I large percentage of the parish membership. 

| 

An open Vestry meeting was held on May 24, 1971, with 
several hundred in attendance to express their dissent or support to 
i the Vestry as it deliberated on the various options involved in the 
parish’s peace enterprise. This was the peak of organized, public 
opposition to the direction the Church had taken. The Vestry listened 
to all who wanted to present an opinion about the Peace Operations 
Center. Some thirty persons spoke during the two and one-half hour 
open hearing. The strategy of the "Save All Saints’ ” Committee was 
to compromise their demands and ask that the POC business office be 
: removed from the parish premises, but the Sunday evening activity 
be allowed to continue at All Saints'. They made no mention of the 
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I staff time given to the POC. The basic statement by the POC 
! supporters was this: 

I We are not politically or strategically of one mind . . . and 

we do not presume to speak for anyone but ourselves, but we 
i do have the common denominator of Christian discipleship. 

If we lose our church base, we will lose our heart. 

j Following this open discussion, the Vestry debated several 

; possible actions for an hour--ranging from complete approval to 

| complete disapproval of the POC. In essence, the decision was made 

i to let time heal the controversy. William Rodiger, the Senior 

i 

| Warden of the Vestry, was adamant against any precipitous action 

{ being taken by the Vestry. He indicated he wanted neither to cripple 

i 

i the Peace Operations Center, nor to alienate those disturbed by its 
i presence at All Saints’. "We want a diverse church, and a free 
church--those are non-negotiable. ” The next day a Vestryman and 
j the Assistant Treasurer resigned from the Vestry. 

A "Report from the Save All Saints' Committee" was sent to 
the Rector on June 18, 1971, along with the request that it be 
published in the next bulletin. SAS objectives were listed as follows: 

1. Removal of the POC business office and headquarters ■ 
from All Saints' property. POC meetings, if desired, 
may still continue to be held at All Saints’. 

2. Correction of the existing erroneous impression that 

the POC is an approved and sponsored All Saints’ project. 

I 3. Inquiry into the financial affairs of All Saints’ which, 

: according to appeals in the Bulletin , are in serious 

l 

l 
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) conditions . . . even though All Saints' for years has 

j been the strongest parish in the West. 

4. Greater emphasis and attention by the church to spiritual 
needs of the congregation ... to basic religious 
j teachings and ethical procedures . . . and less on 

j involvement in temporal matters and temporary political 

\ confrontations. 

| 5. Stop the departure and encourage the return of unhappy 

j parishioners . . . build up pledges and sound financial 

j conditions . . . heal existing disruptions and move 

| forward as a united parish. 

jj 

] SAS invites you to join in this crusade, 

j The Vestry turned down these requests and refused to 

i 

l 

I accept this for publication in the church Bulletin , for it was soliciting 
j support for a crusade against the leadership of the parish. The 

l 

i 

| Senior Warden responded: 

j 

We are not going to publish the report submitted because we 
! feel the time has come for drawing the parish together 

I rather than subjecting it to further strains. 

i 

In retrospect, this refusal to publish their material was a major 

j tactical mistake, for it appeared that the leadership was treating our 

| 

| opposition unfairly. 

| 

\ After a dormant summer, the Save All Saints’ Committee 

I 

t, 

! surfaced again in November with a letter to one-third of the families 

* within the parish on the eve of the Every Member Canvass. They 

K 

3 

jj voiced the same complaints and requested these people to join their 

I group in their efforts. The letter was signed by fifty-one parish- 

* 

I 

1 
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ioners. 

On many occasions during these tense months of conflict 
and controversy, there were dire predictions that the Peace 
Operations Center would split the church right down the middle; that 
members would leave for other more conservative and peaceful 
parishes; and that there would be a substantial loss of income. The 
leadership of the parish put much arduous work and considerable 
! care into the 1972 financial campaign because the Save All Saints’ 
group was undisguised in its strategy to undercut the financial base 
of the parish in protest to what they termed "mixing religion and 
politics" in the peace center. In preparation for Pledge Commitment 
Sunday, there were forty dinner parties with more than nine hundred 
people involved. Within the setting of the Christian fellowship of 
breaking bread together, the leaders attempted to confront head-on 
the issue of diversity and pluralism within the life of the parish. No 
apology was made for the conflict nor for the parish's involvement 
in the Peace Operations Center, Rock Festivals of worship, or any 
other controversial areas on the theory that the parish was big 
enough in spirit to tolerate radical differences of opinion and deep 
enough in respect of others to trust the integrity of various positions. 
Discussion leaders pointed out the overall increased activity and 

-j 

; commitment to the parish's basic thrust forward in social responsi- 

l bility for the world and inward thrust to provide personal meaning 

5 

1 
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and strength for daily life. Nevertheless, the loss of a number of 
older, wealthy parishioners was not camouflaged, nor was the threat 
of a significant decline in revenue minimized. It was theorized that 
if the people believed in the kind of church they were experiencing at 
All Saints’ they would show it in sacrificial giving. 

Most of the dinners were creative encounters of various 
points of view--argument and listening; support as well as deep 
misgivings over the leadership of the parish. Basically, this format 
enabled parishioners to grow and change because dissidents heard 
strong testimony from people who were coming to All Saints’ for the 
very reason they were unhappy: the parish was willing to face the 
issues of the day and risked the conflicts that come with an innovative 
and experimental ministry. 

At least the diversity of the parish became brilliantly clear. 

As one investment broker noted to Elizabeth Stowe in her study of 

All Saints’ for the National Organizing Conference for Clergy and 

Layment Concerned About Vietnam, 

the congregation is not static; it is dynamic. The church has 
expanded in outreach, the older members have been leaving 
for fifteen years. Now there are people who think there is 
something to this thing called Christianity; they don’t just sit 
in the pews and wonder why. . . . 297 


297 

Eight Descriptive Studies: How Church and Synagogue 
Act on Peace (New York: Clergy and Laymen Concerned, 1971), 
p. 16. 
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Pledges for 1972 reached $329, 811, against $310,000 for 
1971. This was considered by most people as a great victory and a 
tangible vote of confidence in the direction of Christian mission at 
All Saints'. At least this much is evident after the first round of 
conflict over the peace issue: it is possible to attempt a faithful 
discipleship and still survive as a viable parish. 

At the November meeting of the Vestry, the question was 
again raised whether it was time to find another place for the Peace 
Operations Center business office as a symbolic act of reconciliation 
to those who felt they had been disenfranchised by the peace move¬ 
ment. Some of the Vestry indicated that there was little to lose in 
terms of the momentum of the movement by the removal of the 
office. They also felt that there was a general desire by those of the 
parish who had not become involved in the argument that the internal 
war within the parish be brought to a conclusion. The Vestry 
decided to place the decision with the Rector; he was asked to report 
at the January meeting the results of his discussion with the POC 
leadership. 

On one entire Saturday in January, the Rector and fifty 
members of the Peace Operations Center discussed the Vestry’s hope 
of offering the dissident faction a symbolic act of reconciliation: 
removal of the business office to another location. From that 
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3 meeting came the clear articulation that the POC office was the guts 
of the parish’s peace program and the fact that it stood within the 
: center of this establishment church provided much of the POC's 

; motivation. Their labor was for the Kingdom of God, and they felt 
; God had called them into the task of waging peace in His name. If 

| the parish could not tolerate a band of peacemakers whose commit - 

| ment was to His Kingdom, then they felt the parish had its priorities 

j 

t 

; badly distorted. The Rector notified the Vestry in January, 1972, 
that the POC would remain on the church premises. 

j 

I CURRENT STATUS OF THE PEACE 

j OPERATIONS CENTER 

The Peace Operations Center is a nonprofit corporation 
dedicated to establishing peace by non-violent and lawful means, and 
I acts as a multifaceted community organization in which persons 

interested in concrete work for peace may contribute along the lines 
of their own competence and interest. The POC has a broadly based 
membership, attracting people of many ages, religious commitments, 
and political identifications. The ’’official” principle of the POC, as 
adopted at an all-day marathon, is "to end the war syndrome by 
mobilizing the Religious Community. ’’ Determination to work, and 
j work together, to end the war syndrome transcends all barriers of 
age and religious and political orientations. 

j 

i 

5 
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The POC has a paid full-time coordinator, a large office in 
All Saints' Church which is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., five 
days a week, and holds regular meetings every Sunday evening from 
7:30 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. in the Parish House. The POC's efforts fall 
into two basic areas: education and direct action. Various task 
forces have been designed to initiate and implement programs: 

1. The Research Group studies Indochina and related issues, 
presenting regular reports to the Center. 

2. The Program Committee plans speakers, films, and 
events to confront the community with the moral and 
political realities of the war. The Center has been 
addressed by two presidential candidates. 

3. The Civilian Control Group is concerned with ways in 
which militarism affects the community and seeks ways 
to reorder this nation’s priorities. 

4. A Letter Writing Committee leads systematic campaigns 
designed to influence legislators to take action to end 
the Indochina War. 

5. The News Bureau helps publicize POC's efforts and 
mobilize public opinion toward the achievement of the 
Center’s objectives. 

6. The task of the Ecumenical Relations Group is to carry 
POC work to other religious communities, as well as 
to assist in establishing peace centers throughout 
Southern California. 

7. A Prayer Committee develops prayers and worship 
services with peace themes. 

8. Participation in the "Set the Date" campaign is the task 
of another group which attempts to generate pressure 
for Congressional action to provide for total withdrawal 
from Vietnam within six months. 


f 


5 

Q 
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9. A task force is planning direct action against the 

Church’s complicity in the war through both military 
chaplaincy and corporate investments in companies 
making war supplies. 

The Peace Operations Center has attracted many peace¬ 
makers. After twelve months, the PAX, the POC's weekly news¬ 
letter, is at a circulation of 1,400 across the nation and serves as 
an exchange of ideas for the peace movement. 

| The style is now in a process of change from one heavily 

weighted in the direction of action--work projects and task forces-- 

i 

I to one with a more balanced concern for ongoing education on the 
| Indochina War and militarism in America. The Sunday evening 
i programs draw 150 to 200 people every week, and the attendance 
builds morale to sustain the work projects during the week. 

The government of the POC currently is very democratic. 
The original steering committee which guided the POC through its 
stormy beginning had no standing with legitimate authority within the 
POC. It was an ad hoc group of parishioners whose primary function 
was to assist in developing wise policies for the POC in relation to 
the fierce controversy we were experiencing in All Saints’. After a 
period of four months, the steering committee was dissolved, and 
the POC was incorporated with its own autonomy. The incorporators 
! were five men originally on the steering committee; however, the 
incorporators have since played no substantial part in the policy or 
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operation of the POC with the exception of the first president. Dr. 
John McAnally. 

The authority of the POC lies legally in the Board of 
Directors, a five person group who in reality delegate all the fiscal 
and policy matters to the POC policy council. This council meets 
I monthly, on a Monday evening, and its membership is made up 
! entirely of those POC members who happen to attend the policy 

| council meeting. Any POC member has a voice and vote in the policy 

| 

| council. 

The daily and weekly operations of the POC are carried out 
within the guidelines set forth by the policy council, and monitored 

i 

I 

by a six-person executive committee, which meets weekly on 
Wednesday noons. The "nuts and bolts" of the POC are supervised 
: by this group. This democratization process has frequently created 

i 

severe efficiency problems, yet it seems the wisest course to follow 

j 

I with the group we have. 

j 

I There are only two persons who fill "staff" positions, and 

| only one of them is paid by the POC. The office coordinator is 

| salaried at $2.00 an hour, and the executive director is a clergyman 

5l 

; of All Saints’--with his salary supplied by the parish. The executive 

5 

l director is extremely valuable to the POC because of his experience 

jt 

| in community organization; hence he can assist in programs, 
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I policies, and action strategy. Also the fact he is a clergyman, and 

i 

1 in that capacity runs all the regular weekly meetings of the organiza- 

1 

j tion, helps to focus the religious orientation of the POC. His staff 
; position at All Saints' not only enables coordination and liaison 
! between church and center but dramatizes the parish's involvement, 

t 

| if somewhat reluctantly, in efforts to end the war in Vietnam. 

I The financial condition of the POC has always been unsteady 

l 

| and precarious. Over the first year more than $15,000 was raised, 

I 

j and POC now budgets $1,200 monthly to cover the coordinator's 

j 

salary, paper, supplies, postage, custodial services, and rent. Yet 
the center is continuously "begging” for money, and through a pledge 

I 

program among the POC members and contributions from the 1,400- 
member mailing list for the weekly PAX , they have successfully 
j maintained a high level of activity. 

i 

Young people have requested and received permission to 
j meet on their own, with a certain amount of autonomy. This youth 

i 

I affiliate is called LIFE. They have planned peace celebrations of 
1 worship, peace marches, visits to various Veteran’s Administration 
l hospitals. 

Any general comment on the state of the POC must take into 
account the current fortunes of the war and the peace movement. 

■ When the administration can convince people that the war is being 

i 
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"wound down, " attendance, interest, work, and financial support for 
the POC is not as good as it could be. At present, with the ferocious 
escalation of the bombing by the Americans following the new North 
Vietnamese offensive, there is intensive involvement at the POC. 

; Also, many of the active people have been strongly encouraged to 
become involved in the political campaigns of local Congressmen and 
Presidential candidates. This, of course, drains away considerable 
; energy, talent, and dollars, which POC could effectively put to work-- 
: yet the goal of electing responsible leaders is part of POC strategy. 

In summary, the POC is a vital, productive organization on 
its own, though it by no means has large support from All Saints' 

i 

parishioners. Perhaps this merely reflects modern society in which 
the things that make for peace have low priority. Its weakness is 
the lack of multitudes of members and a low financial base which 
requires constant struggle to raise funds to maintain its work. Its 
greatest strength is in the persistence and reliability of those who 
are its members, for these people are committed to being part of the 
decision-making process and carrying the heavy burden of waging 
peace. The pertinacity in spite of the frustration of identifying 
manageable goals against the overwhelming evil and complexity of 
the war syndrome attests to its vitality. In the peace movement it is 
precisely that quality of perseverance that will decide whether or not 
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! 

i 

| God's children have kept faith with God and with themselves. 

j 

PRINCIPLES AND PRESUPPOSITIONS OF THE 
PEACE OPERATIONS CENTER 


1 

i 

! 

! 


i 


1 


It Espouses No Ideology 

The Peace Operations Center stands within the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, yet it has intentionally refused to develop an 
ideology regarding either an individual or a corporate motivation, or 
regarding strategies for peace or even goals. .It is assumed that the 
people who participate in the POC simply want to use the structures 
of the Church establishment to stop the killing in Indochina and heal 
the deep sickness of militarism of which Vietnam is but one symptom. 
Nevertheless, the effort to build that peace in the world must begin 
within each person and within organized groups; therefore, the POC 
is a "community." 

In this sense "community” means neither uniformity of 
opinion nor the absence of conflict. "Community" for the Peace 
Operations Center comes from a common concern to be obedient to 
something greater than oneself; some call it conscience, others call 
it the Living God; still others are content to leave it undefined. But 
it was that fundamental commitment to making the world conform a 
little more to God's promise of universal peace that enabled the 
center to proceed, with diversity, toward whatever goals have been 
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! articulated. Its members have experienced the most excruciating 
I pain and wrenching loss from the war because they feel something 

i 

j in our society is wrong. The pain has to do with the reality of justice 

i 

I and righteousness and truth. Man has turned away from God's call 
j toward a new future; this failure of vision and willingness to accept 

i 

j the misery of man’s monstrous crime of Vietnam have produced a 

i 

1 profound sense of emptiness. The Bible is correct, for the ultimate 

j 

{ 

\ power of life is the power of love, justice, and righteousness. 

| The officially stated commitment of the POC is to "end the 

| 

5 

I war syndrome by mobilizing the religious community. " Experience 

$ 

j to date seems to indicate that "mobilizing the religious community" 

t 

f 

is an uneconomical use of time, although POC has provided an 
impetus and a model to others in the religious community by its 

I example. Some seven Peace Operations Centers throughout Southern 

( 

j 

i California have patterned themselves on the Pasadena experience. 

! Just recently this network of peacemakers was able to produce an 

i 

| all-day Ecumenical Witness on Indochina for some 300 participants. 

\ This could not have been accomplished a year ago. Nevertheless, 

l there is a general lack of response from "religious people, " and 

l many allies in the effort to end the war syndrome usually identifying 

\ their motivation in other than religious terms. This reality has 

A 

ij raised the hard question as to the identity of the "people of God. ” It 
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| is certainly clear that church people are not necessarily the 
I ’’people of God. ” Anyone sensitive to the Spirit of God in this 

| particular moment of history must face that issue forthrightly. 

| Experience in the peace movement is opening up a new 

! understanding of the "people of God. ” They are not those defined 

i 

j by formal, perfunctory, institutional rites--yet disdaining through 

! 

i 

j their actions the highest ideas espoused by the Judeo-Christian 

i 

! tradition; rather the new Church which is emerging shall include 
j those who obey the call to peace and justice and righteousness and in 

i 

i 

I that fidelity show themselves to be covenant partners with the Living 

| 

j God. ’’Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these my 

j 

I 298 

brethren, ye have done it unto me. " 

Its Action Is Integral to the 
; Mission of the Church 

i 

The Peace Operations Center is part of the essential 
mission of the Church as it was elaborated earlier in this disserta- 
| tion. As indicated previously, an important task of the Church is to 

j 

| bring together its members and equip them for God’s mission.in the 

i world. Certainly this means to bear the burden of the suffering ones 

| from that "land of burning children, " to use Daniel Berrigan's 

\ 298 

] °Matthew 25:40. 

ej 

j 

? 

3 

I 
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| phrase, and end their pain and slaughter. It means obedient 

k 

3 

| response to God's call. Harold Fray put the issue cogently: 

§ 

I The proclamation of preaching and biblical study shared by 

i church members are essential for the insights that are 

■j needed; yet something more is required. The affirmation of 

preaching and the knowledge of study must be put to the test. 
i They must be applied, for only in the existential situation do 

jj they become real. The hard questions of the meaning of 

l Christian discipleship and the mission of the Church are not 

I raised except in context where real decisions are necessary 

1 ... it is when the word is made flesh—when the preaching, 

| the teaching and the demand for action are joined together-- 

\ that the congregation is confronted inescapably with what it 

| means to be a Church of Christ. 299 

i 

3 Fray's experience at Elliot Church of Newton, Massachu- 

I setts, has been substantiated again and again in the struggle to be 
j faithful at All Saints’ Church, Pasadena. Nevertheless, such intense 
! controversy as resulted from the POC is potentially ruinous in 
i terms of distraction from the real issue. All Saints' was battered 

i 

but not diverted in direction because of previous experience in 
conflict resolution in the areas of social concern, as well as solid 
education on the mission of the Church to the whole world. A style 
i of openness has characterized this parish for years. The decision 
j to face the national policy of madness in Vietnam was sudden in 

impact, but it grew out of the very core of All Saints' quite remark- 


299 

Harold R. Fray, Jr., Conflict and Change in the Church 
(Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1969), pp. 23-24. 
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able heritage as a parish. Faith must be put to the test of action, 
but there is nothing inevitable about conflict being creative. 

It Recognizes Universal 
Complicity in Evil 

Those who work through the Peace Operations Center admit 
; their own involvement in evil, and their enslavement by the powers of 
darkness. It is sentimentality to think that one can deal meaningfully 

i 

| with an evil of the magnitude of this war from a position of isolated 
purity. It is foolishness to think that a Christian, or a theist of any 
i type, or a humanist can be some kind of bridge of purity from his 
own position of perfect cleanliness to the corruptions of a cancerous 

| 

society. As members of that society all are corrupt, none are pure. 
The peace movement frequently forgets this indisputable fact. 

■ POC has been unable to work with some anti-war people 

who have strait jacketed themselves in a rigid ideology of anti- 
Americanism. It has learned through some very destructive 
encounters that there is little room in responsible action for either 
sentimentality or for the poisons of hatred. 

Its Government Is Autonomous 
from All Saints' Church 

• The hoped-for massive congregational response and action 

to the Rector’s call to throw parish resources against the nation’s 
1 immoral policy in Indochina never materialized. It was quickly 

| 

ijj 

r? 
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! apparent that these goals were visionary and a modified design was 

| imperative if the parish was to navigate the turbulence of dissent. 

! The steering committee focused upon implementing the concerns of 

j 

! the sermon and, in the words of one of the members, "modified the 

j Rector's ideas to make them more politically feasible and acted to 

I temper his moral outrage. " I am convinced the struggle for univer- 

! 

i 

j sal peace as promised by God is an essential part of the Church's 

! 

mission to the world. Our objective was to stop the killing in 

i 

\ 

Indochina; the means was a mobilization of the churches. The 

; strongest witness would have been a corporate action of the Vestry 

| 

| committing All Saints’ Church to the Peace Operations Center and 

I 

providing funds for its program. Had a year been spent preparing 
for such a move, it might have been possible to elicit congregational 
support. Once the adamant positions against the sermon and 

i 

proposal emerged, it would have been self-defeating to remain rigid 
| in strategy. If our main objective was to end the killing, then we 

j were right to disentangle ourselves from the less important aspects 

\ 

l of church politics and get on with the job. Autonomy was right for us 

i 

| at this moment in our history. 

I Perhaps it is a sufficient step forward that All Saints’ has 

3 

;•< 

1 established an image as a "peace church" and is significantly involved 

% 

| in the peace movement with two of its clergy and its Parish House 
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i inextricably bound up with the activity of the Peace Operations 

I Center. Considering that this is an "establishment" situation 

involving Middle America, this is an important accomplishment. 

Also All Saints' witness has given sanction to the cause of peace that 
; more radical groups have been unable to do. 
j Much time and effort have gone into the delicate balance 

between prophetic challenge and reasonable compromise as this 
I parish has tried to be faithful to God’s call upon its role as peace- 

i 

j maker. This has also involved a determined consciousness and 

» 

i 

effort to maintain the institution. Only He who knows the secrets of 

; all hearts knows if this tension has integrity. 

{ 

There was a time in the ministry of the writer of this 
dissertation when Hadden's words would have produced great outrage, 
but now we affirm what he is saying: "The imperatives of institu¬ 
tional survival are at least as important as the social issues that 
i they are involved in. The Church’s power potential is enormous. 

i 

. The Church, as a base for social change, is indisputable. No other 

j 

group in America is in such close contact with so much of America. 

i 

; No other people know so well the power structure; for in community 
after community and state after state, church people are the power 

j 

\ ^^Hadden, p. 224. 

5 

5 

1 
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structure. One should be well aware of the mixed blessings from 
the "Establishment Church"--but the fact remains: Many people of 
"power" belong to the Church! What the cross of the Crucified One 
says to a church of power and wealth is the subject of another paper; 
but in passing we say the pain of compromise is enormous. 

At this point in time it is this power structure of Middle 
America that the Church today must mobilize, train, and sustain in 
a ministry of social change if it is to be true to its calling. The 
challenge must be to use brains, wealth, power, and muscles in 
faithfulness to the promised world of justice and peace. People must 
be unmistakably aware of Metz’s warning that the Church be the 
social critic rather than producing a social doctrine or program. It 
must be sensitive to the arduous demands of being competent to 
speak and act. It must allow freedom of dissent over policy and 
strategy. Nevertheless, it must also find the most appropriate 
instrument to become deeply involved in the work of social change or 
else forfeit one of the most creative opportunities with which the 
Christian Church has been faced'in the twentieth century. The 
autonomous Peace Operations Center was the way All Saints’ chose 
to go, and the decision seemed a necessary and strategic step. 
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| FUTURE DIRECTION OF THE 

I PEACE OPERATIONS CENTER 

; Now some final words on future of the Peace Operations 

j Center as a case study for the Church's involvement in its mission. 

I Political Action 

! 

{ 

j The Gospel is not politics but there is politics in the Gospel . 

i 

| Moltmann said, ’The aim of political theology is to represent 

i 

i Christian freedom in the realm of political reason and in the public 
I 301 

| conflicts of our society. " Today more than ever politics 

1 determine the earthly destiny of men, and nowhere is this reality 

t. 

! 

| more poignantly discerned than in the continuation of the Indochina 
War. The POC will continue relentlessly to end totally America’s 
involvement in Southeast Asia in the conviction that nothing the 
| Vietnamese could do to themselves could ever compare to the horror 
and crime America has perpetrated against them. President Nixon's 
| calloused insensitivity to the wishes of the American people to end 

t 

J 

■ the war now means action must press through the political process of 
i Congress to terminate funds which allow a continuation of the war and 
•j through any other pressure that can be developed. During the 

y 

l Pentagon propaganda campaign that the war is "being wound down, " 

■< , i n . i - - - 

\ 301 

l jurgen Moltmann, "Politics and the Practice of Hope, " 

jj Christian Century (March 11, 1970), p. 290. 

| 
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those concerned with peace must take all appropriate measures to 
keep the barbarous air war before the minds and consciences of the 
American people. The people in turn must be mobilized to convey 
their convictions to the political office holders that they are tired of 
this war, tired of their abdication of moral leadership, and tired of 
a system of priorities which feature death rather than life. Citizens 
must organize now effectively to tell their elected representatives in 
Washington that they do not represent their constituencies and that 
their lack of justice and compassion, wisdom, and courage make 
them unfit to play with the lives of this nation’s manhood or the 
children of God anywhere. Those who vote to continue the most 
dishonorable act in American history and refuse to bring to this 
world the promised peace must be gotten out of office. This is not 
espousing a political ideology but taking the practical, political steps 
to move toward our Christian hope of peace. The POC must become 
more radically politicized. 

A recent example of effective political action is the "Set the 
Date" campaign being conducted across the country in this election 
year. In a column entitled "The Doves Jump the Gun" by Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak, published in the Washington Post , April 26, 
1972, they described a change of heart by Chet Holifield, Democrat 
from the 19th Congressional District of California. According to the 
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columnists, 

The switch by the influential Holifield resulted directly from 
peace bloc pressure. Facing opposition in the Democratic 
primary, Holifield confided to friends he was influenced by a 
full-page advertisement in the April 12, 1971, Los Angeles 
Times listing him as responsible for "the killing" in Vietnam. 

This "Set the Date" three-page ad began: ’These are the 
Southern California Congressmen who didn’t vote to get us out of 
Southeast Asia in *71, ” followed by the listing of sixteen names 
including Holifield’s. It concluded with "these are the Southern 
California citizens who will vote to get them out of office, ’’ and the 
listing of 8,000 names. 

Economic Complicity in 
the War Syndrome 

The involvement of all investors in the profits of war 
syndrome must be indicted as unconscionable. Many Christian 
individuals and their Christian institutions are living comfortably on 
dividends from their investments in Honeywell, International 
Telephone and Telegraph, General Electric, Standard Oil, Lockheed, 
and other corporations deeply involved in munitions. 

A recent report of the National Council of Churches lists the 
involvement of eleven major Protestant Church agency investments 
in twenty-nine of the top sixty prime military contractors. These 
investments total $202, 804,173, and this represents only part of the 
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total wealth invested in industries holding major military contracts 
by individuals and organizations professing religious commitment. 
Income in 1970 from these investments was over $6.2 million. 

While not a comprehensive study of religious investments 
in these corporations, 

the report said, 

it may serve to illustrate the direct involvement of these 
Churches in the continuing war in South East Asia, and the 
extent and nature of religious involvement in the military- 
industrial complex. Extensive and significant Church 
economic support of and benefit from military production, 
procurement, and actions are revealed in the study. The 
moral, ethical, and social questions raised by this involve¬ 
ment have not yet been fully recognized and considered. 302 

In other words, we have got the same problem that has 
confronted the Church from the time of Constantine: The Church has 
too much invested in the status quo to be interested in any massive 
mobilization which moves it toward the future hope. The enormous 
profits made by Lockheed in Burbank, California--the nation’s 
leading Department of Defense contractor- -and the many other 
Department of Defense contractors, all with their corporate head¬ 
quarters in Southern California, suggest an unconscionable 
complicity by our churches, our friends, and neighbors in the 


302 

National Council of Churches, "Church Investments, 
Technological Warfare and Military-Industrial Complex, " January, 
1972. 
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economy of murder. A survey lists forty-seven firms in Los 
Angeles County alone which held defense-related contracts of 
$5,000,000 or more during the fiscal year of 1970 for an astronomi¬ 
cal total of $2,366,793,000. 303 

The POC will join the National campaign of "Clergy and 
Laymen Concerned” in their efforts to expose particularly 
Honeywell’s involvement in the production of anti-personnel weapons, 
as well as confronting the conscience of the churches with their 
complicity with corporations which play central and essential roles 
in providing weapons and systems that make the barbarous auto¬ 
mated war in Southeast Asia possible. The objective may be 
visionary--to get these corporations to cease and desist their 
participation in the automated war game--but it is a means of 
confronting public apathy to the immense immorality of the war. We 
shall urge individuals and institutions with investments in these 
corporations to retain their stocks only for the purpose of exercising 
their power as stockholders to persuade the corporations to cease 
and desist production of automated war material. 

303 

Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa, and Douglas Matthews, 
The Almanac of American Politics, 1970 (Boston: Gambit, 

1972), pp. 100-101. 
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Peace and justice 

Peace is more than the absence of war. The Bible speaks 

of in the positive sense. "For the Hebrew, peace 

was more than the absence of war. HI 1 5 [p signified well- 

304 

being and almost synonymous with posterity. ” Pope Paul 

305 

recently said, "If you want peace, work for justice. " The POC 
must give more careful thought to this dimension of activity. 

However, this should not distract from the original goal for the 
overwhelming motivation in the POC has to do with the Indochina War. 
When that war ceases to be the vivid issue that it has been, it will be 
very difficult to change the POC into any other kind of a group. The 
fortunes of the POC shift with the visibility of the Indochina War and 
America’s participation in it. If and when the war ends, the POC 
should probably have a dignified burial. It has met every Sunday 
evening since March 7, 1971, and the POC office has been open for 
business every day. This policy will not change till the war ends. 

During the past year at the POC, much has been learned 
about community organization, the war syndrome, politics, sin, and 

304 

Roland H. Bainton, ChristianAttitudes Toward War and 
Peace (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960), p. 17. 
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even something about the God who calls His children to build a 
New World. When the war is over, this parish will trust the Holy 
Spirit to lay before its attention another issue with the same urgency 
and, hopefully, parishioners will respond. 

THE PEACE OPERATIONS CENTER 
DEEPENS THE PASTORAL ROLE 

We have had tremendous conflict in our parish as a result 
of the POC and my own deep personal involvement in the anti-war 
movement. It is increasingly clear that many parishioners are in a 
state of nervous exhaustion from the rapidity of changes in the parish 
and the head-on confrontation with the radical demands of disciple- 
ship. As Alvin Tofler indicated, deeply ingrained habits and 

306 

conditioned reflexes can be altered only at a cost of great pain. 

The urgent need of All Saints’ Church is for a greater commitment 
to reconciliation within our own community; and this will not emerge 
unless the Rector himself gives higher priority to the pastoral 
dimension of the ministry. A minister can never be a prophet who 
is not first a pastor. People will not hear him gladly unless they 
know him and trust his sincere concern for them as people. A man 
who is more interested in causes than people, more concerned with 

306 

u Alvin Tofler, Future Shock (New York: Random House, 
1970), p. 191. 
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ideologies than individuals, is a person in whom people will not 
place confidence. The classic role of the pastor, caring for his 
people, is essential for an authentic ministry in any age. 

Johannes B. Metz indicated that critical works for universal 

peace, eschatologically promised, needs 

a new reconciliation because we, in overcoming discord, are 
constantly creating new disharmony. It will be its (the 
Church’s) task to unmask the pose of those who see them¬ 
selves only as bringers of peace without themselves seeking 
the offer of peace and of reconciliation. Because the Church 
is seeking not only a future of social and political peace, but 
a future of peace as tolerance, forgiveness and atonement, 
that does not mean that any force is taken out of our individual 
historical peace initiatives. . . . All historical action is 
still in need of tolerance and atonement. 307 

Metz saw the Church as producing a liberating attitude toward 

society only if it is prepared to take initiatives in reconciliation. 

And the degree of universality and unconditionalness of its will 

toward this reconciliation determines the degree of its freedom from 

the enslaving chains of ideology. The Church must 

constantly risk the scandal of being ready to make reconcilia¬ 
tion. Always it must take the first step, again and again, 
seventy times seven. It must establish the primacy of 
forgiveness, even toward those Christians who do not accept 
this primacy. 308 


307 

Johannes B. Metz, Theology of the World (New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1971), p. 138. 
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My ministry at All Saints’ needs to appropriate more fully this 
reality of reconciliation if we are to build for the future. 

It would be foolish to think there is no longer a need for the 
pastor. Harvey Cox has been widely quoted as the prophet for 
anonymity. In The Secular City he said people came to the city 
because they did not want everyone to know their business. They 
sought the secular city where they would have privacy and anonymity. 
I would not attempt to deny the validity of that position. However, 
this does not mean that these privatized citizens have no heartaches. 
The city is full of people whose needs are as great as their grand¬ 
fathers who lived in a small town. 

Thoreau’s announcement that most people live lives of quiet 
desperation never seemed more true than today. The wise pastor 
is keenly aware of the burden and mystery of life. The ministers 
who elicit response are always those who are aware of the unvocal¬ 
ized needs which must be caught by pastoral clairvoyants if they are 

to be heard at all. "The mass of suffering in a congregation hidden 

' - 309 

away behind the quiet faces of the pews, is almost unbelievable. " 

I have struggled through a number of books on conflict 

309 

A. J. Gossip, The British Weekly, as quoted in Halford 
E. Luccock, In the Minister’s Workshop (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1954), p. 81. 
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resolution and reconciliation in the midst of dissent. Yet I am 
confident that compassion has always been a more important 
ingredient than knowledge of the psychology of conflict resolution. 
The pastor shares the reality of life with his people and helps them 
find hope and the God who can make all things new. 

The ordinary task of the pastor is one that drains a man of 
his strength. It has been said that keeping another person going is a 
i million times more tiring than keeping one’s self going. A clergy- 

i man within the prophetic tradition must even add to this the hardest 

part of all in the pastoral ministry: to love and cherish people as 
individuals while at the same time leading them in making the 
Gospel penetrate and shape our culture. 

It is impossible to overstate the role of this kind of pastor 
I for the contemporary church. In recent years much has been 

written about clergy losing their jobs because they had the courage 
to speak their convictions. Unquestionably, this happened occasion¬ 
ally in the South when a minister dared to stand unequivocally on the 
side of human justice; nevertheless, on the whole, the man who gets 
in trouble with his prophetic ministry is not the man who is 
courageous, but the man who fails to love his people and care for 
them even when they oppose him. 

i 

| When I think of the prophetic ministry in America, four 

] 

i 

f 
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great figures loom large in my mind: Walter Rauschenbusch, 

Ernest Fremont Tittle, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and William Sloane 
Coffin, Jr. The crucial thing which tied these ministers together 
was their conviction that if a man is to be a prophet, then especially 
he must be a pastor if he is to survive. 

Walter Rauschenbusch was a great pioneer of the social 
gospel in America and his books were pivotal to this important 
movement. Yet this crusader wrote in the early part of his ministry: 

It is now no longer my fond hope to be learned theologian 
and write big books; I want to be a pastor, powerful with men, 
preaching to them Christ as the man in whom their affections 
and energies can find the satisfaction for which mankind is 
groaning. And if ever I do become anything but a pastor, 
you may believe that I have sunk to a lower ideal or that o in 
there was a very unmistakable call to duty in that direction . 6 

Ernest Tittle, Pastor of the First Methodist Church in 
Evanston, was a champion of great causes and was always on the 
front lines fighting for social betterment and a peaceful world. The 
American Legion, abetted by the Chicago Tribune , impugned his 
patriotism and demanded that he be fired. His Board responded with 
this resolution: "Resolved, that we hereby assure Dr. Tittle.of our 
earnest desire that he will continue to regard the pulpit of this church 


- . 
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! 311 
as one in which he may preach according to his convictions. " 

Dr. Tittle is thought of as one of the great prophetic voices 
of his time, but his people thought of him as a great pastor. Many 
who opposed Dr. Tittle’s point of view defended his right to speak 
because of their memories of a pastor who stood by them when there 
was death or sickness or failure in their lives and made the love of 
God real to them. 

i 

j Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is probably the most important 

| American clergyman of this century. His forty-year ministry was 
in continuous controversy. He was on the front line of almost every 

| social battle in America, as well as leading the direct assault on 

i 

| 

fundamentalism at the turn of the century. It is almost incredible 
! that he could carry on such a controversial ministry and still 
maintain unity within his congregation. 

We began our work in the Riverside Church as the great 
depression was starting, and the background of my ministry 
there was the grim era before we entered World War II, 

| followed by the terrific struggle itself, and its disillusioning 

I and chaotic aftermath. Controversial questions were 

| tumultuous, differences of opinion inevitable, preaching both 

j exciting and difficult. . . . My congregation was often 

called on for patience with their preacher, but as I look back , 

| I am chiefly impressed by the harmony that prevailed at 

j, — ■ 

j 

■i 
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jj Paul Hutchinson, "Portrait of a Preacher, " in Ernest 

\ Freeman Tittle, A Mighty Fortress (New York: Harper & Brothers, 

|] 1949), p. xxii. 
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Riverside and by the scrupulous protection of the pulpit’s 
liberty for which the whole church stood. 312 

William Sloane Coffin, Jr., college chaplain and nationally 
known anti-war activist, more than anyone else seared my conscience 
on the scandal of the Vietnam War. He is as much responsible for 
the student peace protests which forced Lyndon Johnson out of the 
White House as any person in America. He has impeccable 
credentials as a prophet. Yet he believes firmly in the pastoral 
ministry. Speaking at Colgate Rochester Divinity School recently, 
Coffin warned students that if they want to tackle social issues in the 
parishes they must first be good pastors. 

Almost every pastor fired from the pulpit had it coming 
to him in the sense that he really wasn't a very good pastor 
--neglecting counseling, visiting the sick, comforting the 
grieving, and other such duties. 

Anyone who’s good at holding a person’s hand the last 
24 hours of his life, and holding the family’s hands the next 
24 hours, that pastor can get away with a lot of stuff. 313 

We face some difficult years at All Saints’ Church. We are 
committed to God’s mission in the world and transforming realities 
toward the promised Kingdom of peace, justice, and righteousness. 

312 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Living of These Days 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), pp. 211-212. 
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Society will change and the parish may even be radically altered. 
Yet, without the sustaining mark of the pastor our ministry will fail. 
The pastor is needed in any age, but at a time of bewildering change 
and painful conflict he is essential. 


I 
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